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BUSINESS AN D F I 


Monsanto’s THOMAS: 


is technocracy the formula? 





A Dodge J 


ted" Truck 


performs better on your job 
were 4re 10 reasons why’ 


The right units to SUPPORT the load 


Whether your loads are big or little, 
heavy or light, there’s a Dodge “Job- 
Rated” truck engineered at the factory 
to fit your job. 

Every unit that supports the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires and 
others—is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities to provide the 
strength and capacity needed. No 
wonder your Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated” truck 
will perform better on your job. 


The right wheelbase for the load. 
The wheelbase of a Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to — 2 better 
maneuverability, plus tter weight 
distribution for bigger payloads. 


The right frame to support a specific 
load. The frame on every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to have the design, 
strength and rigidity needed for a 
particular hauling job. 
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The right axles to support a specific 
load ape under all conditions. 
The axles on every Dodge truck are 
*‘Job-Rated” to give you the strength 
required to support the load. 


The right springs to support and 
cushion a specific load. The springs on 
every Dodge truck are “‘Job-Rated’’ to 
have the right number of leaves, required 
strength and flexibility. 


Th mad 


The right wheels and tires to support 
a specific load safely and surely. Wheels 
are ‘“Job-Rated” for right strength, 
design and diameter. Tires are “‘Job- 
Rated”’ for right size, tread and pressure, 





The right units to MOVE the load 


Whether ad roads are paved or rough, 
level or hilly, there’s a Dodge “‘Job- 
Rated” truck to haul your loads. 


Every unit that moves the load —engine, 
clutch, transmission, propeller shaft, 
rear axle, and others—is built in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities. 
Each is engineered for a particular 
operating condition. That’s why your 
Dodge “Job-Rated” truck will save 
you money, last longer. 


The right engine to move a specific 
load surely and economically. The 
engine of every Dodge truck is “Job- 
Rated” to give | the right power, 


performance and operating economy. 


The right clutch to move a specific 
load dependably. The clutch in every 
Dodge truck is “Job-Rated”’ to have the 
design and size needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 





The right transmission to move a 
specific load. The transmission in every 

odge truck is “Job-Rated” to have 
the strength and number of speeds the 
particular job requires. 


The right type axle for the job. Rear 
axles are ‘“Job-Rated’’—single-speed 
for normal service, double-reduction 
for extra pulling ability, 2-speed for 
constantly changing conditions, 


The right gear ratio of the rear axle 
to move a specific load on roads you 
travel and at speeds F nag require. The 
rear axle of every Dodge truck is “‘Job- 
Rated” for exact gear ratio needed. 


Every Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck is factory-engineered to perform better 
Because it’s engineered at the factory to fit a specific job, a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” 


truck will save you money... 


longer. 


Ask your nearby Dodge dealer to tell you how you can get a Dodge truck that has 
every unit from engine to rear axle “Job-Rated” —factory-engineered to haul a 
specific load over the roads you travel and at the speeds you require. Do it soon! 


Only BOBGE builds Yob-Rated" trucks 
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HOW Radio- Relay WORKS 


The microwaves used for telephone transmission travel 
in a straight line. So relay towers, like those shown, are 
usually built on hilltops, averaging about 30 miles apart. 
Each tower picks up microwaves from its neighbor, 
and with complex electronic equipment amplifies and 
focuses them like a searchlight, then beams them accu- 
rately at the next tower. And hundreds of Long Distance 
telephone calls ride the beam at the same time. 


New skyway spans nation with words and pictures 


BELL SYSTEM Aadto- Relay BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 


There’s something new on the national horizon! 
Bell Telephone construction crews have completed the 
last link in a coast-to-coast Radio-Relay system that 
is unique in all the world. Today, communications ride 
on radio microwaves, flashed through the air from tower 
to tower. 


It was an historic event in 1915, when wires first 
carried the human voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, telephone messages 


were carried across the United States by another means 
—cable, both underground and overhead. And now 


comes Radio-Relay to supplement wire and cable! 


The new system is already in use for Long Distance 
telephone service and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s vast communications 
network even stronger and more flexible. And it could 
hardly happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
are heavy and urgent. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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On and off the airy-go-round 


Last August 15, Forses looked at 
first-half reports from the nation’s 
airlines, concluded they “gave stock- 
holders hope for return on invest- 
ments.” One of our editors lodged a 
mild objection. “Earnings reports are 
fine,” quoth he, “but they don’t tell 
it all. Some of the birdmen are mak- 
ing more enemies than customers. 
They haven't learned the difference 
between handling mail sacks and 
handling paying passengers.” 

Generalizations like this are 10¢ 
for twelve at any depot, 
but our editor’s analysis 
was based on a pretty 
fair sample: 21 plane 
trips during the year's 
first eight months. For 
travelers who used to rail 
about railroads, his doc- 
umentation makes perti- 
nent reading: 

Lowest point of our 
penman’s peregrinations 
was reached on a rainy 
spring P.M. in Philadel- 
phia, where his TWA 
flight to New York 
was delayed by closing 
weather over the La- 
Guardia terminus. After 
a few minutes of mag- 
azine-thumbing in the 
waiting room, he heard 
Eastern announcing can- 
cellation of its New York 
flight over the P.A. system. Ambling 
to the TWA counter to get the latest, 
he was advised td check with the 
flight hostess. After braving the driz- 
zle back to the ship, he found no 
hostess but a passel of busy grease 
monkeys, who told him the trip was 
off, Collecting coat and briefcase— 
which, along with those of the other 
passengers, had been left untended 
—he caught a Pennsy train for New 
York, where his wife had a story 
too. Having planned to meet her 
editor spouse, she’d called TWA at 
LaGuardia four times. At 2:15, they 
suggested she “call back in an hour”; 
at 3:15, they reported the flight 
“would be on time”; at 4:15, they 
reported the flight “on schedule.” 
Since it was due in at 4:00, she in- 
quired sweetly if this meant the 
plane had already landed. Yes, came 
the answer. She hung up, looked at 
the sky, called back, got another 
TWA clerk who gave her the 








straight dope on the Philly washout. 

Among other airy ventures, our 
man took a swing which routed him 
over five airlines—United, Frontier, 
Northwest, Continental and Braniff. 
In a spirit of scientific inquiry, he 
carried a 15-pound hand valise as 
well as a pair of suitcases. United in- 
sisted he check the 15-pounder 
through, and pay extra for the added 
weight; all four of the other lines 
let him carry it along as hand bag- 
gage, unweighed and unpaid. 

One of the stops on 
this Western airy-go- 
round was Colorado 
Springs, whose Peterson 
Field is staffed by Con- 
tinental but serves Bran- 
iff and Frontier planes 
too. Our editor was 
processed four times 
through this tourist oasis. 
The first time it took him 
65 minutes to make res- 
ervations for the second 
time: there were three 
counter personnel — one 
confused blonde and two 
men who went into a 
long huddle with her 
every time she had to 
make out a baggage 
check. The second time 
some ticket rewriting was 
made necessary by a 
Western Airlines pilots’ 
strike: again, this entailed an hour 
of waiting around the counter while 
the blonde and her cohorts held their 
conferences. The props were spin- 
ning and the plane ready to go when 
Miss Peroxide burst onto the apron 
waving wildly to the pilot: the mail 
had been forgotten, and the hatches 
had to be unbattened while a pair 
of sacks were tossed aboard. On the 
fourth pass-through, our man re- 
ported 30 minutes before flight on 
a foggy morning, was given a shrug 
to his will-it-or-won’t-it query. Fif- 
teen minutes after departure time, 
he was told hilariously that the Den- 
ver plane had “gone right on over.” 

United, which is very snappy 
over a P.A. system (a passenger is 
a “Mainliner passenger” and a plain 
ticket stand is a “passenger service 
counter”) sometimes appears hazy 
on what goes on at the other end of 
the line. When Forses’ man asked 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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the Underwood Sundstrand 
automatic Printing Calculator! 


‘Looks like only one machine! 

But this new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator is really 
two different machines in one! 


With many advantages for both large 
and small businesses. 


... It’s a Calculator that keeps a two- 
color printed record of every operation 
...plus the automatic Credit Balance 
feature. 

... It’s a General-Purpose... Multi- 
Purpose Adding-Figuring Machine that 
will come up quickly with all the right 
answers. 

With it, an operator can do one type of 
job after another—without moving from 
one machine to another. 


Jobs...from payrolls to inventories. 
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and keeps" 
a Record, too! 










From computing interest to figuring sta- 
tistical calculations. 


It reduces your investment in equip- 
ment...in personnel...in desk space. 
Saves money, time and effort. 


Yet .. . the new Underwood Sund- 
strand Automatic Printing Calculator 
performs all] of its various operations 
with only a 10-key keyboard. 


Only 10 numeral keys... touch-oper- 
ated to speed the work...cut tiresome 
headswing and attendant errors. 


Get full information about this im- 
portant new feature-packed two-in-one 
machine. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it... 
right now. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines...Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


UNDERWOOD 
eee 
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Name 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


A UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
aa Please send me your folder on the new Underwood 
Sundstrand Automatic Printing Calculator. 





Company 





Street 
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in New York about the pilots’ strike 
on the Western Airlines connection, 
United’s check-in man knew from noth- 


ing. “Check at Denver,” was his help-’ 


ful suggestion. A week before take-off 
time, and again 48 hours before, our 
man requested United to have a U- 
Drive-It car waiting for him out West; 
result: not a peep of the promised con- 
firmation either time. 

Pan American’s professional-type serv- 


ice is chiefly memorable for the stimu- © 


lating type of Coca-Cola passed around 
as its Connies near Puerto Rico. Its dis- 
cipline, however, got our man down 
on one early-morning run to Mexico 
City. All alone in a big silver bird, he 
was about to take advantage of his 
privacy by loading a pipe, when a little 
brown steward took the joy out of his 
day: “Sorree, sefior, ze pipe she is 
against ragulation!” 

American Airlines has extended its 
cheery hospitality to hard-smoking edi- 
tors; cigars and pipes can now be 
puffed in its DC6Bs. Although other big 
airlines have ventilators—and DC6Bs- 
too, American is the only outfit thus far 
to give the fag-detesting heavy nico- 
tiner an even break. 

Our man made three flights - with 
Braniff, all out of Denver, where its 
one-girl ticket counter handles more 
people with less fuss than Continental's 
tizzied threesome at nearby Colorado 
Springs. Operational note: one Braniff 
plane got a flat tire setting down, 
whereupon the local mechanics discov- 
ered they had no spare. Braniff had to 
go to the nearest Air Force base to 
borry one, delaying its flight an hour. 

Braniff spreads colored murals of 
Western vistas over its forward bulk- 
heads for passengers’ scenic edification: 
Eastern Airlines tock a step backward 
in the scenery depaitment when it sub- 
stituted male stewards for hostesses. 
However, our man’s impression is that 
Eastern makes up for this by having 
a better notion of where it’s going than 
most lines (it keeps closer to schedule), 
and also by letting the customers know 
more about airspeed, groundspeed, etc., 
via pilot-to-passenger chats over the 
P.A. system. 

Our editor found Northwest Airlines 
a courteous outfit, although his fellow- 
passengers—clearly influenced by mem- 
ories of Rocky Mountain mishaps—took 
a dimmer view. 

Our man’s observations of the over- 
loaded airways net were capped by a 
remark made to him in Butte, Montana, 
by the assistant to the president of the 
nation’s third largest oil company 
(which maintains its own fleet of flying 
machines). Said he: “I’d rather spend 
three days on a train than. go through 
the bother of a one-day flight by com- 
mercial plane.” 

Big question for the airlines: is this 
attitude contagious? 
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The handful of men who are completely satisfied with 
their lot are fortunate indeed. But those who want more 
can turn to the Alexander Hamilton Institute with 
great hope. For over a span of more than forty years, 
the Institute has been a haven for men whose progress 
has lagged behind their ambitions . . . whose salaries 
are inadequate for their purposes ... . whose jobs offer 
no challenge to the imagination or ‘intellect. 


Send for FREE copy of 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Alexander Hamilton's executive-training plan is de- 
scribed in ‘Forging Ahead in Business,’ a 64-page book 
of unusual interest—and direct application—to am- 
bitious men. 

It is an inspiring, constructive book containing the 
considered opinions of leading academic and business 
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authorities on the opportunities ahead. To obtain your 
complimentary copy, simply sign and return the 
coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 789, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y.{ 
In Canada: 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. | 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 789, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
1 In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
| Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
| “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS - 





Looks more and more like Ike. 


A certainty: If he runs, he will be over- 
whelmingly elected. 


Don’t expect MacArthur to run. 


Scarcities will multiply before the year 
ends. 


But consumers are likely to spend 
sparingly. 

Employment dislocation, on quite a 
scale, looms before war production 


reaches maximum. 


Good stocks continue to ring up a good 
record. 


No bond boom is within sight. 
Look for firmer money. 


Forecast: Television will ascend, radio 
descend. 


Brake widespread wage rises. 

Inflation is America’s No. 1 menace. 
With price increases and war orders, 
most big auto companies should do 
fairly well. 

Cars won't be so plentiful next year. 
U.S. total 1951 crops are satisfactory. 


Point 4 will not bring Utopia within 
your lifetime or mine. 


Buying war bonds is patriotic. 
Prediction: Britain’s Socialistic Govern- 
ment will be defeated at next election 
by at least a narrow margin. 


Many won't climb for luxuries in 1952. 


The building boom, at current fantastic 
costs, looks like receding next year. 


Communist China is 


tough sledding. 


encountering 
Taxation increasingly becomes vexation, 
approaches ruination. 


Russia shows signs of becoming less 
rambunctious. 


Peron’s throne may become perilous. 
A guess: Iran won't get away with it. 


Production is the only salvation of the 
individual, family, enterprise, nation. 


—B. C.F. 
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WASHINGTON 


CASH REVERSAL 


The outlook for business in the last 
quarter is optimistic here. Some econ- 
omists attribute the high savings rate of 
individuals in recent months to the be- 
lief that something could happen to 
bring peace. Now that the negotiations 
in Korea seem certain to bring no sur- 
cease, consumers are shaking loose from 
dollars in favor of shortage-threatened 
goods and servicés. 

Spending was down appreciably all 
during the summer. If enough citi- 
zens reverse their summer-long habits, 
there'll be more shekels in the retail 
tills, and, eventually, in the. factories. 

This turnabout already is apparent 
in many localities, likely will pick up 
momentum as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas approach. 


NINE MORE DPA LOANS 


Nine additional emergency loans to- 
taling $49,560,620 for expansion. of in- 
dustrial facilities have been granted 
by Defense Production Administration, 
bring to 60 the number of loans ap- 
proved so far under Section 302 of the 
Defense Production Act. Total amount 
approved to date is $113,893,029. 

DPA also announced cancellation of 
three loan applications previously ap- 
proved. These were to the Hazelton 
Steel and Tubing Corp., Hazelton, Pa. 
(this was explored in Congress recently, 
with accompanying headlines); Nichol- 
son Universal Steamship Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and Arctic Block Construction 
Co., Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The new emergency loans were made 
to Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
Inc., Mineola, N. Y.; Hammel-Dahl Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Riverside Foundry, 
Inc., Bettendorf, Ia.; Thiokol Corpora- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; Appalachian Min- 
ing and Smelting Co., Embreeville, 
Tenn.; Winter Garden Freezer Co., 
Inc., Bells, Tenn.; Frohman Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Miami, Fla.; Canoga 
Corporation, Van Nuys, Calif.; Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc., of Montana, Kali- 
spell, Mont. (previously announced). 

The Defense Production Act author- 
izes DPA to approve loans disbursed by 
RFC for industrial expansion important 
to the defense program; $600,000,000 
is available for this purpose. 


STRAW PAPER? 


A Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin indicating that the world can meet 
“the expected increasing requirements 
for paper and board products without 
excessive drain on the present timber 
and pulp-wood resources” is reviewed 
in the current issue of the Technical 
Reports Newsletter (September issue) 
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just.released by the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com. © 
merce. This is available at no charge 
either from the OTS, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., oF 
at Commerce field offices. 

The bulletin discusses two processes 
developed by the Northem Regional | 
Laboratory which produce high yields | 
of strong, easy-bleaching, papermaking — 
pulps from straw. 

Other items featured in the current — 
Newsletter are reports on improved 
metal castings, full-flavor frozen grape 
juice, all-climate photographic film, in 
dustrial developments by the armed 
forces, Canadian electronic progress, 
and termite control. 


TRUMAN’S TAB 


As a sample of the inflationary high 
costs of government, Rep. Walt Horan 
(R.-Wash.) has released the following 
table, showing the cost of running the 
White House and its executive offices: 


President Harding .... $ $30,000a yea 
President Coolidge .... $ $32,000 
President Hoover ..... $ 336,000 


President Roosevelt .... $ 528,000 
President Truman -..... $2,614,000 


President Harding had 31 employees 
in the White House, as against the 293 
Truman now maintains. Taken togeth- 
er, Truman’s office and household ex- 
penditures amount to eight times the 
total that President Harding spent for 
the same items. 


BROKEN RECORD 


Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), known 
as “Mr. Republican,” has been quoted 
here as saying that “any Republican 
could win in 1952.” Sounds like history 
—i.e., Tom Dewey before the 1948 elec- 
tion—repeating itself. 


FLYING HAYSEEDS 


Important new data concerning pilot 
employment in crop-dusting and spray- 
ing has been obtained from a survey 
conducted by the National Aviation 
Trades Association and studied in con- 
junction with Civil Aeronautics Admip- 
istration experts. 

The analysis shows that: 

1. More than 1,700 concerns employ 
some 6,400 pilots to do dusting and 
spraying of crops—almost as many pilots 
as are employed by the airlines. (The 
airlines employed 7,250 in 1950, but 
likely have more on their payrolls now): 

2. For this difficult type of flying, 
1,000 hours of previous pilot expert 
ence is required, and operators say that 
a season and a half is required to traif 
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Can you answer these questions about ARTHRITIS? 


~ P a >f "7" je a 
Q AJiat Abs UVAnrtd : 


A. Arthritis is the term applied to many 
different diseases affecting the joints of 
the body. All of the arthritic diseases are 
characterized by inflammation or swell- 
ing of the joints, but these conditions 
differ widely as to causes, symptoms, and 
the kind of treatment required. In its 
various forms, arthritis affects more than 
3 million Americans. In fact, it is a lead- 
ing cause of chronic illness in our coun- 
try today. 

2 ) Ushat are the mot Common 

Lyme of, Onthritin ? 


A. ofall types of arthritis, the chronic 
forms, osteoarthritis and rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, are by far the most common. 
Osteoarthritis is primarily the result of 
aging, or normal wear-and-tear on the 
joints. It rarely develops before age 40 
and it seldom causes severe crippling. 
Rheumatoid arthritis is a much more 
serious disorder. It usually strikes be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 50, and unless 
it is properly treated the joints may be- 
come permanently damaged. 
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A. Although the exact cause of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is unknown, a variety of 
factors are involved in its onset. In this 
condition, there is usually evidence of 
disease of the entire system—such as loss 
of weight, fatigue, anemia, infection, emo- 


tional strain, and nutritional deficiencies. ° 


Since many factors may be involved, doc- 
tors stress the importance of a thorough 
physical examination of each patient. This 
is essential to proper diagnosis and treat- 
ment, which in all cases must be based 
upon the patient’s individual needs. 


A. Yes, indeed! Methods of treatment 
for all types of arthritis are constantly 
being improved. The outlook for further 
advances is now more hopeful than ever 
before—thanks to research which is yield- 
ing new facts about the underlying causes 
of arthritis, especially the rheumatoid 


type. 


AL 


- Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 4 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 1051F, “Arthritis.” 
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LAMY 


A. No, indeed! Yet, many people are 
still misled by claims that are made for 
certain “arthritis cures” or other forms 
of therapy that are worthless. Authorities 
emphasize that proper medical care offers 
the only hope of permanent relief from 
arthritis. Today, about! 60 percent of the 
victims can be greatly benefited, and in 
some cases completely relieved, if proper 
treatment is commenced early. : 


a 
6. re 
P/)A 1) 


A. Doctors say there are certain precau- 
tions that everyone can take to help pre- 
vent arthritis, or to lessen the effect if it 
should occur. Here are some of them: 
keep weight normal . . . try to maintain 
good posture . . . get sufficient rest, sleep, 
and exercise . . . eat a balanced daily diet 
... have regular medical and dental ex- 
aminations . . . maintain a calm mental 
outlook . . . see your doctor whenever per- 
sistent pain occurs in any joint. 

























Grooms hair 
so Handsomely 


yet hair looks So 


‘Natural’ 


Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
/{ and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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a pilot even with the prerequisite ex- 
perience. 

8. More than 60 per cent of the 
pilots having duster skills are subject 
to military calls either as reservists or 
under the drafts. 

Charles F. Horne, CAA Administra- 
tor, asserted, on the basis of the survey, 
that “possible call to military service of 
large numbers of crop-dusting and 
spraying pilots .. ..is . . . perhaps the 
chief hazard to the continuation and 
growth of agricultural flying.” 


RUBBER HASSLE 


Jess Larson, U. S. General Services 
Administrator, has denied vigorously 
here that rubber stockpiles are danger- 
ously low, as stated by the Senate 
armed service prepared subcommittee, 
that Uncle Sam will not buy rubber 
hand-over-fist in a rising world market. 

Larson told the Congress that the 
subcommittee’s report caused rubber 
interests to believe the U.S. will “launch 
an intensive buying program regard- 
less of the inflationary results.” With 
the reactivated synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, Larson can foresee achievement 
of the military stockpiling goal as “not 
too distant, assuming normal market 
conditions.” 

GSA figures show world rubber 
prices jumped 11 per cent in six days 
following the Senate report. They still 
haven't come down to the price at 
which rubber is sold by GSA to Amer- 
ican users. 

Rapid expansion of rubber planta- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere—far 
outside possible Communist orbits—is 
going on apace, Larsen reported. He 
said the program of transplanting rub- 
ber trees from the Far East in Central 
America is meeting “great success” and 
said that trees are now developed to 
produce high quantities and at the same 
time to withstand the blight that has 
hitherto wrecked commercial rubber ex- 
periments in Latin America. 


MORE PEST WITH LESS 


Although exact production records 
may not be publicized, Ernest Hart, 
president of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, with headquar- 
ters here, has reported that 1951 pesti- 
cide production is in excess of one bil- 
lion pounds and tops most goals fixed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Uncle Sam, he said, wants increased 
production not only for control of bugs, 
blights, weeds and rodents on the farm, 
but there is an increasing need “for the 
military services, for public health pro- 
grams, and for exports to friendly na- 
tions seeking to control malaria and 
other insect-borne diseases of man, and 
to boost agricultural production.” 

Industry's production effort was 
hampered by shortages of benzol, chlo- 
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rine and other basic chemicals vital to 


the defense program generally, and by 


limitations in the supply of labor, con- 
tainers and other elements of produc- 
tion. However, he believes the indus- 
try will continue to produce more with 
less, meeting both defense and civilian 
needs. 


TOWNSEND AGAIN 


It may not come as much of a shock 
to you, but some 150 Representatives 
now have signed Discharge Petition No, 
4, which would force the twin Town- 
send bills (H. R. 2678-2679) out of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. This would mean a showdown 
on Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s decade- 
old plan to guarantee a lump sum each 
month to all persons 60 years old and 
older, provided they spend the $150 in 
the same month it is received. 

Only 218 names—or some 68 more- 
are needed to force the issue to a vote 
in the House of Representatives. It 
likely will not be voted upon this year, 
but the number of Congressmen who 
have signed the petition is indicative 
of Dr. Townsend’s gathering political 
strength. 

The Townsend organization, con- 
trary to popular opinion, has grown 
stronger, through the years. It now cir- 
culates The Townsend Weekly, and also 
The Townsend Flash, a newsletter em- 
phasizing “the human side of goverm- 
ment.” 

As the population steadily becomes 
older (there are more Americans 60 
and older now that ever) and as the 
anomalies of mixed private and public 
pension schemes continue to bring in- 
justices, Dr. Townsend is getting closer 
than ever to realization of his scheme. 
If the issue came to a vote, Congress 
might even pass the legislation, do 
away with private pensions altogether. 


LABOR’S LOVE LOST? 


Labor “unity,” which generally means 
an amalgamation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, is not likely 
any time soon. 

CIO’s Philip Murray, sick and weak, 
is going to resign one of these months, 
but he is staving it off as long as pos 
sible, fearing a split right down the 
middle of the CIO in the struggle for 
his job. He will remain as head of the 
steelworkers’ union, his first love. 

AFL and CIO no longer are having 
policy meetings, looking toward unifica- 
tion. AFL is growing by leaps and 
bounds, now has 8,000,000 dues-pay- 
ing members. CIO has about 4,000,000. 
Both unions are strong. 

Lots of gossip here that John L. 
Lewis may lead his miners back into 
the CIO when Murray departs, taking 
its helm as a quid pro quo. If this hap- 
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pens—and it could happen—there would 
be no amalgamation with AFL, but 
plenty of fighting. Lewis, despite his 
years, still is aggressive and ambitious. 








STUART’S BROOM 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Director W. Stuart Symington, who is 
working hard to save the agency’s good 
name as well as its existence, is still 
making heads roll. The RFC chief in 
St. Louis was the latest to be fired. 

Symington also is trying to find some 
good news to release. He announced 
here the development of a new substi- 
tute for tin, a vital defense material not 
produced in this country. It is a blend 
of plastics with aluminum foil, devel- 
oped by the Reynolds Metals Company 
of Richmond, Va. 

Mass production of the new prod- 
uct is beginning immediately, Syming- 
ton said, and all the output for some 
time to come will be taken by the 
armed services. 


BIR A NEW RFC? 


Scandal in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, for long years considered as 
spotless as FBI Director J. Edgar Hoov- 
er’s reputation, is beginning to bring 
serious political charges from Republi- 
cans and Independents. 

Sen. John J. Williams (R.-Del.) has 
said pointedly that the piecemeal de- 
velopments from all parts of the na- 
tion point to the need for a thorough 
investigation in Washington, where 
George J. Schoeneman recently quit. 

Matter of fact, all the various dep- 
uty collectors of internal revenué are 
accountable directly to Washington. 
Schoeneman was a Presidential assistant 
for some time before his appointment. 
The late Robert Hannegan, who left 
an $8 million estate, was Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue when most of the 
men now being indicted were ap- 
pointed, or approved. 

Some of the notable tax-collectors 
now facing trial include Emest M. 
“Mike” Schino, chief field agent in 
charge of 32 BIR offices in northern 
California; Patrick Mooney, former 
chief field agent for Nevada and Denis 
W. Delaney, the former Collector at 
Boston, Mass. Suspended, or “volun- 
tarily retiring” are James P. Finnegan, 
who has accepted large favors from 
Lithofold in St. Louis, Mo., where he 
was Collector of Internal Revenue, and 
James B. E. Olson, the resigned official 
of the New York area. 

Before the so-called King Subcom- 
mittee is through, you'll be hearing lots 
of names that are familiar to politicos. 
A couple of new faces on top at the 
BIR may not be enough to appease the 
King investigators, who are going to 

ave some terrific facts when they get 
around to report-writing time. 
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Superposed Grade V 


» BROWNING 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 







Superposed Grade I 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 
Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 


Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 





BROWNING... Koes in Foca 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 23 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 
TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks —the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75c for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask your bank about them or’ 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
j TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for ‘‘Protected Travel Currency,’’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 


Company Name 


St. and No 


joa) Tere Se 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





FIRST-HALF STASHERS 

Many a merchant during 1951’s first 
half did lots of head-scratching over 
the boom-time frugality of his custom- 
ers. Stashing away large chunks of 
money in savings accounts, they stayed 
away in droves from retail counters. 
Spendable income was up, says Chi- 
cago’s Federal Reserve Bank, but 
spending was down. The figures: 


Personal Consump- 


income after tion Personal 

taxes spending saving 

_ _ 158.9 146.9 12.0 
ne! Seances s 169.5 165.6 3.9 
ae 188.4 177.9 10.5 
ear 186.4 180.2 6.3 
eee 204.3 193.6 10.7 
1951: Jan-Mar.. 217.5 208.2 9.3 
Apr.-June 222.8 201.7 21.1 


(Annual rates in billions of dollars) 


Savings rate of 9% in the year’s sec- 
ond quarter compares with a 1946-1950 
average of 5%. 


GET THAT SALE 

In the face of “reluctant dragon” 
consumers, some retailers have been 
forced to sharpen sales techniques, do 
more promotion. The TV industry, for 
one, is still lowering prices, stepping up 
advertising. Way it looks now, selling 
will get tougher as the new tax hike 
makes it even harder to pry money out 
of housewives’ purses. Most optimistic 
of businessmen see only a “sluggish 
rise” this fall in business volume. 


TWO WAY SQUEEZE 

The consumer has become convinced 
that the long-threatened shortage of 
goods is now in the category of “cry 
wolf!” There are other factors involved. 
As economist Franklin R. Uhlig of 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds points out, for 
the last three years increased income 
has been offset by the depreciation of 
the dollar. Retail purchasing power has 
thus been virtually stable. Moreover, 
retailers themselves have also had the 
squeeze put on them-—their cost of 
goods for the 18 months ending June 
last went up 20.2% while prices paid by 
consumers rose only 12%%. 


CONTROLS HURT 
Pinch on retailers is underscored by 
Safeway Stores, which has asked a court 


order requiring harried Price Stabilizer | 


Mike DiSalle to act on its request for 
higher prices ranging from one to thirty 
cents an item. Safeway’s embattled 
Lingan A. Warren plaintively told his 
stockholders that “notwithstanding an 
increase of approximately 20% in sales 
over a year ago, net income has been 
depressed by the imposition of confisca- 
tory and unreasonable price ceilings.” 
Warren wants prompt relief under the 
provisions of the new law which went 
into effect’ August 1. DiSalle’s answer: 
no action until a nationwide survey of 
chain store prices is completed. 


WALL ST. WINS FAVOR 

While people are still going heavy up 
their savings accounts, more are seek- 
ing a more dynamic hedge against in- 
flation. Brokers report increasing inter- 
est on the part of these potential inves- 
tors. Wall Streeter Jacques Coe figures 
that about $5 billion new money has 
come into the market since the begin- 
ning of the year. He estimates that in- 
vestors in open-end companies have 
bought more than they have redeemed 
at an annual rate of $274 million. Odd- 
lot purchases are topping sales at an 
annual rate of $360 million. Odd-lots 
run to about 10% of round-lot dealings, 
so Coe presumes that investors gener- 
ally are buying hundred-share lots in 
excess of sales to the tune of $3.6 bil- 
lion annually. Curb and_ over-the- 
counter deals make up the remaining 
sales. 


DIVIDENDS SOAR 

As new investors went noisily to mar 
ket, cash dividends went quietly up 
Dividends paid for the first seven 
months of this year jumped 13% over 
last year to hit a total of $4.1 billion. 
Only one major group—food, beverage 
and tobacco—showed a decline. Rails 
led the parade with a 44% boost to a 
total of $175 million. Biggest hike, dol- 
larwise, was made by the oil industry: 





Name 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 10-1 
1 I enclose: CD $4 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 4 full years 
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Canada & Foreign, $1 a year extra. 
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from $338 million to $403 million. Auto 
companies raced away from other man- 
ufacturing groups with a 28% gain, 
while mining dug up a 23% gain. 


STORM SIGNALS 

All was not well with this corporate 
idyll, however. Most corporations had 
been figuring taxes on the basis of 
present rates. With the threat of higher, 
retroactive taxes on 1951 earnings, man- 
agement will have to do some tall re- 
vising. Blow will fall upon third and 
fourth quarter earnings. 


. » « INDICATE NEW TACK 

How the excess profits tax influences 
top brass is revealed in a 125-company 
survey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. While they feel the tax 
will cause little or no change in pric- 
ing and inventory policies, almost a 
third of the indignant pollees reported 
that it will mean either the abandon- 
ment of contemplated dividend rate in- 
creases, or lowered dividends. Seeking 
to salvage as much of the tax dollar as 
possible, they expect to up expenditures 
on deductible items—research, new 
product development, advertising, pen- 
sions. Unanimous gripe: the EPT has 
“so cheapened the dollar and increased 
the advantage of spending” that it has 
undermined sound business judgment. 


WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM 

Just how deeply taxes dig into the 
corporate setup is explained by Socony- 
Vacuum. Its income tax bite last year 
equalled all dividends paid ($48 mil- 
lion). Moreover, Uncle Sam collected 
about $56 million out of the $200 mil- 
lion paid workers. Stockholders had to 
fork over an estimated $14 million in 
taxes on company dividends, and So- 
cony collected $180 million in excise 
and sales taxes on gasoline and other 
petroleum products for Federal, state, 
and local governments. 

Even Capitol Hill begins to see the 
tax glut for what it is. Sighed Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Walter 
George: “. . . if someone else wants to 
take more money out of the people’s 
pockets . . . I’m not going to do it.” 


++ AND THE 48 STATES 

State tax take is also on the up- 
grade. Collections so far this year 
jumped 12.6% over last year to hit a 
new record of $8.9 billion. According 
to Commerce Clearing House, this 
jump is more than double the 1945 
‘total of $4.8 billion, while the rate of 
rise was larger than in the two pre- 
vious years. Per capita tax burden: 
$59.59. These figures do not count non- 
tax revenue like payroll levies for un- 
employment insurance, which run to 
$1 billion this year. 
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Todays most talked about 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS 





ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED BY 
B-W’s DETROIT GEAR AND 
WARNER GEAR DIVISIONS FOR 
LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 


Drive a car equipped with a B-W Automatic Transmission 
and you will see how 18 years of exhaustive research and 
testing have paid off in new driving comfort. Never before 
such complete Automatic Control. 

You step on the gas and response is instant. You get a 


smooth, steady flow of as-you-like-it power. You cruise 


through traffic with ease. You get off to full speed from 

a standing start. You get full braking power going downhill. 
You’ve got rocking ability, too, if you’re stalled in mud 

or snow. You stop and your car stays stopped. No creeping— 
no need to keep your foot on the brake. Yes—truly you will 
never again be satisfied with less—once you drive one of the 
fine new cars equipped with B-W Automatic Transmissions. 


So once again 
B-W Engineering Makes it Work 


B-W Production Makes it Available 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG-WARNER 


BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 


WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR:CO., LTD. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 


DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL 


LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS. 
UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE e NORGE-HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


CATALYSTS 


Blue Chips... 


Materials much needed to keep pace with the rapid 
changing world of today are produced through the ever growing field 
of chemistry. Davison is constantly adding to their “blue chips” in this 
great industry through continuous research and development. 
That is why leaders in industry and agriculture turn to Davison. 
They know the Davison 'D” means dependability! 


PROGRESS T CHEMISTRY 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 


14 Forbes 















“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B.C. FORBES 





TWO OUTSTANDING AMERICANS 


One of the most vigorous, invigorating associations in 
New York is the Sales Executives Club. Its weekly luncheons 
are always largely attended, usually are addressed by emi- 
nent business leaders. It exalts salesmanship, periodically 
honors men who have achieved high fame in this vital phase 
of our economy. 

A recent luncheon featured two remarkable Americans, 
one of the nation’s oldest but still perpetually active busi- 
ness statesmen, Thomas J. Watson, 77; the other, one of 
the nation’s youngest business leaders to achieve interna- 
tional recognition, Henry Ford II, 34. Club President 
Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., acclaimed Tom Watson, head of 
International Business Machines, an original member of the 
club when founded nearly twenty years ago, as perhaps 
the world’s foremost salesman. 

Young Henry Ford, who received the club’s highest 
award, was described by veteran Watson as an illustrious 
third-generation member of the family who brought motor 
transportation within reach of the masses, as an example 
of the truth that each succeeding generation carries a 
healthy enterprise to new heights. Mr. Watson is fortunate 
in having two sons trained in his business, including Tom, 
Jr., the company’s dynamic executive vice-president. 

Mr. Ford, just back from a tour of investigation in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Berlin, told his overflowing audience 
that the solving of the world’s most momentous sales prob- 
lem was up to each and every one of them, each and every 
American: convincing mankind that freedom was infinitely 
preferable to Communism. He described vividly how radio 
stations, entirely supported by private contributions, are 
effectively penetrating the iron curtain, how women in West 

Berlin are conducting “sewing circles” attended by women 
from East Berlin, where the truth is spread by word of 
mouth, to the consternation of the Soviets. Incidentally, 
he said he understood that Czechoslovakia had offered to 
release Associated Press correspondent William N. Oatis 
if the radio campaign directed to its people were terminated. 

Don’t you agree with Mr. Ford’s definition of the greatest 
selling problem confronting us, confronting every free 
people? 


TO SALESMEN: ASK FOR AN ORDER 


Among those on the dais, at this function, was Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, president of the New York Herald, Tribune. 
This reminded me of an incident related, years ago, by 
Walter P. Chrysler. He was quite flattered to receive a 
telephone call from Mrs. Reid, expressing a desire to call 
on him. He replied that he would be delighted to visit her. 
She protested adamantly. “No, I want to come and see you.” 

Said Walter to me: “I later learned why. She came as a 
saleswoman, gave me an out-and-out sales talk on why we 
should advertise in the Herald Tribune.” He added: “She’s a 
very able woman.” 
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She got Chrysler advertising! 

The advertising director of a towering, internationally- 
known company years ago astounded me by this statement: 
“I see advertising representatives regularly. Would you. be- 
lieve it that not one-half of them ever ask me for an order? 
They come in, chat about this, that and the other thing, but 
leave without asking me for business.” 

This is very different from the practice of many heads 
of huge corporations. Among those who immediately spring 
to mind are Gerard Swope, when president of General 
Electric; Eugene Grace, head of Bethlehem Steel, and the 
late founder of Bethlehem, Charles M. Schwab; James A. 
Farrell, when president of U. S. Steel, and Ben Fairless, 
today’s president; E. E. Norris, of Southern Railway; the 
late Matt Sloan, of M.K.T., and other modern-day railway 
presidents; ex-president Vincent Riggio, of American To- 
bacco; the late Arthur Brisbane, of the Hearst organization; 
Bob Woodruff, head of Coca-Cola; Roy Fruehauf, of Frue- 
hauf Trailers; Bill Dodge, of Mack Trucks; numbers of 
high-up insurance company executives; the late Harvey 
Gibson, who built up Manufacturers Trust; Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Eastern Airlines; Tom Keating, Chevrolet's 
head; Don Mitchell, of Sylvania Electric. 

Salesmen: Never get so friendly, so intimate with your 
prospects that you feel embarrassed by directly asking them 
for an order! That’s your business, your bread-and-butter. 
Don’t take a sale for granted. Orders aren’t handed out on 
a silver platter. Keen buyers appreciate hard selling. 


* 


To rise you must reach out— 
with all your might. 


* 


TRUMAN’S BALLOONING EGO 


When the death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt pre- 
cipitated Harry Truman into the White House, he humbly 
declared that he felt he was one man who was not ade- 
quately qualified to become President of the United States. 
From all indications, he has since decided ‘that he is the 
one man, the only man in America, fitted to fill that supreme 
office. Power intoxicates. Palpably, it has gone strongly to 
the head of Harry, the small-town haberdasher who failed 
in his one and only business venture, who was nurtured 
politically by the infamous Prendergast, later a convict. 

My belief is that he probably will seek re-election. 

He is entitled to do so. But I am ardently hopeful that 
the majority of the American people will vote for termina- 
tion of the New Deal and Harry’s self-styled “Fair Deal,” 
that the United States of America will plump for an entirely 
different economic policy, for a halt to Socialism, for return 
to the flowering of America’s free enterprise principles 
which have elevated this country to undisputed world 
leadership. 

Truman, in effect, has become the twin of Premier Attlee 





of Britain. Britain is in bad shape. Further promulgation of 
governmental Socialism, Laborism in this country would, I 
am profoundly convinced, lead America along a downward, 
disastrous path. 


TELEVISION EDUCATES CITIZENS 


An old Chinese proverb: “One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words.” America is learning that truth. Through 
television. 

Latest demonstration: The telecasting of the Japanese 
Treaty Conference proceedings in San Francisco (see cut, 
page 21). Millions: who never would have waded through 
newspaper reports of this historical event viewed and 
grasped its significance. 

The interest it aroused approached, if it did not exceed, 
the attention bestirred by the televising of the Kefauver 
crime investigation, since this was the first time that, thanks 
to the genius and gigantic expenditures of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, nationwide television 
was presented. 

The part that visuality may play in future enlightenment 
is beyond present-day comprehension. In this limitless field 
Americans have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
preeminent, that they outdistance the whole world. Even 
in the “tight little island” of Britain, measuring hundreds 
in contrast with our thousands of miles, there are no na- 
tionwide television facilities. 

One more illustrious illustration of America’s unmatched 
know-how and enterprise. 


PAUL HOFFMAN’S SURPRISE EXPERIENCE 


As Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Paul Hoffman, proved a super salesman. But not 
for the first time. It was his unparalleled success as an auto- 
mobile dealer which earned him the presidency of the 
Studebaker Corporation. 

Forty years ago he 
achieved his first out- 
standing distinction as a 
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salesman. Paul relates to me: 

“In 1912, I won the grand prize in a national sales con- 
test sponsored by the Studebaker Corporation. The Stude- 
bakers were very frugal people and the grand prize con- 
sisted of $100 in cash, plus a personal interview with J. M. 
Studebaker, who was then quite an old man, in his late 
seventies. That interview is still vivid in my memory and 
proved a ‘grand prize’ indeed. 

“As I approached Mr. Studebaker, he was sitting at an 
old-fashioned rolltop desk, slitting envelopes which had 
been retrieved from the morning mail. He looked up, 
greeted me, and said: 

“Excuse me just a moment until I finish this task. The 
boys downstairs buy scratch pads, but I don’t waste money 
that way.’ 

“He had been briefed on the reason for my visit, and 
after congratubating me, said: 

“‘“My young man, we built quite a business here, and I 
attribute the success we have had to holding fast to one 
principle. We always give our customers more than we 
promise. That’s why we hold them; that’s why we get more 
customers.’ 

“After a moment’s pause, he added with a wry smile: 


“«“¢ 


But don’t give them too much more or you'll go broke’. 


TAKE THE SUGAR OFF THE TAX PILL 


Everyone likes something for nothing. “Free” is one of 


the most appealing words in the language. A majority of 
voters can usually be counted upon to support office-seekers 
premising things “free.” There is a never-ending list of serv- 
ices and supports that one group or another wants from 
government “for nothing.” 


But if voters were actually aware of the taxes they pay — 
every time they paid them to supply these “free” services, — 


the demand would surely moderate. When your wife wants 
to buy a handbag and the clerk says it’s $5, “plus the 20% 
excise tax,” she hesitates to pay $6. She’s aware of the tax 
and it hurts. 

Yet in the price of almost every item everyone buys 
every day are large hidden taxes. Gasoline is so much a gal- 
lon—little more than half of what you pay for it: the balance, 
straight-out tax. Cigarettes cost about 21¢; 15 cents of this 
is tax. K. T. Keller, Chrysler Chairman, last week reminded 
stockholders that when someone buys a $2,000 car, about 
$584 is exacted by taxes. 

The Withholding device for collecting income taxes is 
unquestionably the greatest scheme ever concocted for 
taking the pain out of tax paying. To any worker his pay 
is the money in the envelope. Little slips about deductions 
don’t mean a thing. He’s paid, so far as he and his wife 
are concerned, what he takes home. 

Isn’t it possible to tag, stamp or otherwise mark the actual 
price of most things before taxes, and plainly show the 
amount of the taxes involved? Wouldn’t it make a differ 
ence in a worker’s awareness of his pay if he received the 
full amount in his envelope, and a few minutes later had 
to peel off the amount of the tax and actually pay it oul 
on his way from plant or office? 

Indifference to wanton waste and extravagance, the cry 
for “free” services from government, might stick in the 
throat of many millions if they were always aware of the 
taxes paid. 

The tax pill, without the sugar-coating, would be bitte 
enough to awaken many.—MALCOLM ForRBEs. 





SECRETARY’S ACHESON’S TRIUMPH 


Venomous critics of much-maligned Secretary of State 
Acheson should greatly modify their vilification in view of 
his masterly, superb handling of the Japanese Treaty Con- 
ference and its triumphal result. He effectively checkmated 
the belligerent Gromyko at every scheming turn. His rulings 
as chairman revealed Acheson as a consummate parliamen- 
tarian. He abstained from giving way to the slightest vindic- 
tiveness: invariably he was urbane, polite, courteous—but 
always firm, sure of his ground. 

His closing talk will rank high as a diplomatic, gracious, 
statesmanlike oration. It was delivered without flourish, 
without fanfare, in the simplest, sincerest terms. Secretary 
Acheson has made all right-thinking Americans his debtor. 

The clear-thinking, erudite, farsighted John Foster Dulles 
has also won the gratitude of his country, of all freedom- 
loving nations. And, of course, General MacArthur, though 
unseen should not be forgotten. 

Will Gromyko, on his return, be sent to work as a slave 
in a Siberian salt mine? 

* 


Twenty-four carat: wealth is within. 
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Who'll put tomorrow’s cars together? 


If you were making automobiles, would you consider 
our new Vibrin polyester? 

What kind of fenders would this polyester make? The 
answer is here—thermo-setting polyester laminates have 
already produced the fenders every husband hopes for. 
They’re dent-proof. 

What about the car body itself? No need to guess— 
the automotive world has seen its first polyester roadster 
body. And an eye-opener it is! 

Lighter than the lightest common metal; 

Stronger than the strongest metal. 

A solid surface-to-surface color that won’t chip, crack 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston « Charlotte « Chicago ¢ Los Angeles * New York 
Philadelphia ¢ In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
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or peel and a beauty to behold! 

Resistant to everything that bothers automobile 
bodies—weather, water, exhaust fumes, sun, everything. 

Produced with fewer pieces—with or without pressure 
or heat—at a small percentage of metal toolage costs. 

Does this mean your car of the future will have ““Body 
by Vibrin’”’? No one can tell now. But you can tell that 
the unusual polyester properties of Vibrin laminates can 
do fine things for your products from buttons to bath- 
tubs. Investigate today. 


ea eee 
Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, Elm St., 1910, 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


Without charge, send technical data on properties, uses, 
handling methods (specify desired end products). 


I understand that, from this data, | can order 
suitable, free experimental samples. 
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MARVINOL® vinyl resins « KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers + VIBRIN® polyester resins 


SHADES OF THE TECHNOCRATS! 


Who runs the chemicals, Wall Street’s growth favorites? 
. Not the professional “‘managerial class”—but the chemists. 


IN THE depressed 1930s a movement 
called Technocracy caught a scared 
people’s fancy. Under Howard Scott, 
a self-described “engineer” with degrees 
of unspecified origin, the slipstick clique 
called for a managerial revolution. 
Their thesis: fewer and fewer business- 
men understood the increasingly tech- 
nical nature of their enterprises. Needed 
was a scientific design for an economic 
system, governed by men of science. 
In the lushly profitable 1950s, shades 
of the technocrats are being evoked by 
a group of men who are nonchalantly 
fashioning large chunks of the Ameri- 
can economy along scientific lines. 
These latter-day technocrats are the 
chemists and engineers who in 20 years 
have built the chemical industry into 
a $15-billion-a-year business. By their 
magical transformation of molecules 
they have transformed whole industries, 
created new ones. Even the basic neces- 
sities of life—food, clothing, medicine— 
are being radically affected by the pell- 


mell of new products and processes 
they spew forth each year. 

Last month 18,000 chemists con- 
verged upon New York City to cele- 
brate their 75th professional annivers- 
ary, to review their past, to take a sly 
peek at their future. While its roots 
goes back to Colonial times, their in- 
dustry first doffed its swaddling clothes 
toward the end of the 19th century, 
progressing from small batch methods 
to’ continuous process production. It 
was a business revolving around a few 
basic chemicals (acids, alkalies, fertil- 
izers, explosives, sulphur) and depen- 
dent upon Europe for research savvy. 
War I forced it to shift in the direction 
of self-sufficiency, War II saw its declar- 
ation of independence. 

In the late *30s, U.S. research really 
began to boil, setting off a chain-reac- 
tion which turned loose a series of 
wonder drugs, synthetic fibers, plastics, 
agricultural chemicals, detergents. It 
also blew the lid off sales: since 1939 


the revenue of some 50-odd producers 
of basic chemicals and intermediates 
quadrupled to $4 billion. Earnings 
tripled to $600 million. 

As the chemical savants touched 
every phase of business with their test 
tubes (chemicals is the only business 
serving all 72 industrial groups recog- 
nized by the Dept. of Commerce) it 
has become increasingly difficult to 
classify “the chemical industry.” The 
above figures, for example, don’t in- 
clude the $1 billion pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, synthetic fiber producers, light- 
metals, paints, varnish, pulp and paper, 
nor the rubber, steel and oil industries, 
which are also large-scale producers of 
basic chemicals and intermediates. 

Basic capacity of the chemical indus- 
try was not greatly increased during 
WW IL, but it furnished the know-how 
to build and operate $3 billion worth 
of Government plants to produce rub- 
ber, ammonia, explosives. Post-war ex- 
pansion, however, has been explosive. 





Assets 


ELEVEN YEARS OF CHEMICAL GROWTH 


Sales Net Income 





1 950 

1,973 
869.2 
659.2 
427.1 
325.8 


Company 
Du Pont 
Union Carbide 
Allied Chemical 
Dow* 
American Cyanamid ... 
Monsanto 
Mathieson 
Koppers 
Air Reduction 
Hercules 


Merck 
Texas Gulf Sulphur .. 
Int. Min. & Chem.} .. 


Pfizer 

Columbian Carbon 
Rohm & Haas 

Penn. Salt 
Virginia-Carolina Chem.. 
Freeport Sulphur 
Commercial Solvents . 
Amer. Agric. Chem.} .. 
Tennessee Corp. ...... 
Spencer} 

Davisont 

United Carbon 

Atlas Powder 

National Cylinder 
Hooker Electrochem. . . 


23,3 





1939 
857.6 
336.8 
236.7 
48.2 
77.3 
71.3 
24.9 
43.4 
47.5 


61.9 


(in millions) 
1950 1939 


1,290 298.8 
758.3 170.3 
408.0 168.0 
339.5 37.7 





1939 ©: 1950 
98.2 6.59 
124.1 35.8 4.30 
412 21.0 4.65 
41.3 ym | 6.12 
$22.2 76.5 $3.7. 55 9.00 
227.1 43.0 262 5.4 5.387 
75.8 11.0 8.9 Be 3.32 
212.3 52.1 116 29 6.81 
98.1 27.6 86 5.0 8.15 
165.5 41.0 . 5.8 5.29 
95.1 28.0 i 5.2 9.55 
94.0 20.0 18 

68.9 20.9 

66.2 11.7 

55.7 19.5 

60.8 6.1 

15.2 

14.0 

9.6 

16.8 

9.0 

14.4 

17.6 

11.7 


1950 
307.6 


9.5 
8.6 
16.5 
14.8 
5.6 
5.2 
8.4 


*As of May 81. tAs of June 30. (All others as of December 31.) 


$ Earned 
Per Share 


Div. Paid 
1950 1939 


5.385 1.75 
2.50 63% 
$8.00 2.25 
2.00 0.75 
4.62% 1.60 
2.62% 1.00 
150 0.75 
2.50 1.75 
1.00 1.50 
3.30 1.42 
1,00 

2.12% 

5.50 

1.60 

2.25 

0.92 

2.25 

1.45 

2.25 


1939 
1.91 
1.12 
2.38 
1.66 
2.07 
1.34 
0.56 
2.44 


o- 


5.00 
1.25 
4.50 
2.25 
1.60 
1.50 
2.10 
2.30 
0.85 
2.00 
0.80 
2.25 
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TECHNOCRACY’S SCOTT: 
after 20 years, a peil-mell 





capital expenditures of $1% billion a 
year adding some 60% to physical plant. 
Post-Korean expansion plans to the 
tune of $4 billion—largely in heavy 
items—will add another third, thus as- 
suring the industry’s role as the fastest 
growing segment of the economy. At 
present it accounts for about 20% of 
total industrial production. 

Research is the industry’s life blood, 
some $125 million a year being spent 
on test-tubing. Du Pont spends $38 
million a year; Union Carbide, $16 mil- 
lion; American Cyanamid, $12 million; 
Dow, $8 million; Monsanto, $5 million; 

. Allied Chemical, $10 million. Its cata- 
lytic importance is underscored by 
Lammot du Pont’s terse comment: “It 
is more important to carry on research 
than it is to pay dividends.” In Du 
Pont’s case, about 60% of 1950’s $1.3 


billion sales came from products un-. 


known 15-20 years ago. Research, 
which makes chemicals the growth in- 
dustry par excellence, keeps it in the 
shadow of technological obsolescence, 
places a premium upon the ability to 
capitalize promptly upon new products. 
That the scientists are competent busi- 
nessmen is shown by the 20% earned on 
net worth last year. 

Current emphasis centers upon fi- 
bers, insecticides, plastics and’ deter- 
gents, which show the most dynamic 
growth potentials. Exceeded only by 
fertilizers as chemical consumers, syn- 
thetic fibers are one of the industry's 
most promising sources of income. Sig- 
nificant trend in du Pont’s business is 
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its increasing sales to the textile indus- 
try, accounting for 28% of the total. 
This is due mainly to the growth of 
nylon, recently supplemented by Orlon 
and Dacron. Du Pont’s average oper- 
ating investment in its overall fiber ven- 
ture now amounts to $450 million out 
of $1.4 billion. Five of its ten industrial 
departments are concerned with the 
development of synthetic fibers and 
their basic intermediates. 

Other companies are scrambling to 
weave a place for themselves in the 
fiber world. Union Carbide & Carbon 
is making a strong play for the woolen 
market with its Dynel, now in mass 
production. A Monsanto subsidiary, 
Chemstrand, is planning to turn out 
Acrilan, a wool-like fiber, also will pro- 
duce nylon under a Du Pont license. 
Dow is pushing its Saran (auto seat 
covers, window screening), while Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical has Vicara 
(socks, sweaters, apparel), Celanese 
has fortisan (tire cord fabrics, para- 
chutes), American Viscose, half owner 
of Chemstrand, also produces Vinyon 
(bag paper and non-woven fabrics), 
while glass fibers (insulation, awnings, 
draperies) are being turned out by 
Owens-Corning and Glass Fibers, Inc. 

Growing dependence of the newer 
synthetic fibers like Dynel, Orlon, 
Dacron, Acrilan, upon petrochemical 
raw materials highlights the inter- 
dependence of chemical and petroleum 
industries. Petrochemicals are the big 
factor in the fantastic growth of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals since War II. 
Result: a whole new chemical empire 
is arising along the Golden Horm, the 
narrow strip of Gulf Coast country be- 
tween Brownsville, Texas, and Lake 
Charles, La. There, some three-score 
companies operate 80 petrochemical 
plants, whose prewar investment of $65 
million has mushroomed to $750 mil- 
lion, will soon pass $1 billion. 

Chemical pioneer in this field was 
Union Carbide, also a major factor in 
ferro-alloys (molybdenum, chrome, 
vanadium), industrial gases, and plas- 
tics (Bakelite, Vinylite). U.C.&C. con- 
tinues to emphasize petrochemicals and 
plastics, putting about two-thirds of last 
year’s $69 million of capital expendi- 


tures into these products. (It’s not neg- 
lecting ferro-alloys, either, having spent 
about $135 million in recent years on 
new facilities, mostly accounted for by 
the world’s largest ferro-alloy plant. 
Others active in the light metals field 
include Du Pont, titanium, and Dow 
and Diamond, magnesium.) 

Chemical biggies in Southwestern 
petrochemicals include Dow, with a 
stake of $150 million; DuPont, $80 
million; Monsanto, which is upping its 
original $25 million investment by $30 
million; and American Cyanamid, 
which shares an investment in Jefferson 
Chemical with the Texas Co. Many 
oil companies are also big petrochemi- 
cal factors. Cities Service pioneered in 
the direct oxidation of natural gas 
hydrocarbons at Tallant, Oklahoma, is 
still active. Esso, first producer on the 
Gulf, has a $30 million operation. Phil- 
lips is one of the biggest operators, 
while little Lion Oil has a greater pro- 
portionate investment in petrochemicals 
than any other oil company. 

Synthetic fiber producers like Celan- 
ese and Eastman Kodak (acetate 
rayon) are stepping up their petro- 
chemical activities. Newcomer to the 
game is Mathieson, which recently ac- 
quired a plant that will enable it to 
enter the fiber picture by production 
of petrochemical materials from gas. 

In the kaleidoscopic changes being 
wrought in the chemical picture, no 
company can afford to overlook any 
promising developments. The ability to 
capitalize promptly upon new develop- 
ments is demonstrated by American 
Cyanamid, whose tripling of operating 
income in the last three years was made 
possible by its line of pharmaceuticals 
and biologicals (aureomycin, vitamins, 
sulfa drugs). Cyanamid also has its eye 
on the synthetic fiber field as a sup- 
plier of basic raw materials. It’s a ma- 
jor factor in fertilizers, acids, dyes and 
pigments, turns out its share of new 
items each year with its research 
budget. Cyanamid’s sales growth in the 
last 10 years was 320%, compared with 
DuPont’s 350%; Carbide’s 361%; Allied 
Chemical’s 160%; Monsanto’s 479%, 
and Dow’s 756%. 

Allied’s weak showing in compari- 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL’S NEW JERSEY LAB: 








son with the rest of the big six is due 
primarily to a lag in new product de- 
velopment, particularly in the field of 
synthetic organic chemicals, where the 
others have gone to town. Long dom- 
inant in basic items (heavy acids, alka- 
lies, tar chemicals, dyestuffs), Allied 
has revitalized its research program. 
Already important in synthetic deter- 
gents, it has the accessibility to raw 
materials and the money to back its 
entry into newer fields. Management is 
now interested in items more closely 
related to consumer end uses—like the 
squeezable polyethylene bottles devel- 
oped by Union and DuPont. 

Allied has before it the example of 
Monsanto, which has perhaps come 
closer to the consumer than any other 
firm. Last year its plastics, synthetic 
resins and surface coatings, phosphate 
products and detergents accounted for 
nearly half of its sales total. 

Dow, boasting the best sales growth 
among the leaders, rode the crest with 
the development of plastics like poly- 
styrene and saran, and the new high 
gctane gasoline components. Always a 
heavy spender for its size, it has em- 
barked upon a $125 million expansion 
program in the plastics field, borrow- 
ing heavily for this purpose. 

Dow’s debt financing is the tip-off 
as to what a goodly portion of the 
industry must face in its huge expan- 
sion planning. Retained earnings in 
the past have usually been sufficient, 
but high taxes and high construction 
costs have put a crimp in pay-as-you- 
go expansion, forcing many companies 
to borrow or increase capitalization. 
Pfizer, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
Food Machinery & Chemical, Merck, 
Harshaw, Spencer, Union Carbide, 
Monsanto have all recently gone to the 
banks or the underwriters for expan- 
sion money. 

But as Dow’s Leland I. Doan points 
out, in a continuing business operation 
it’s not the size of the debt that is im- 
portant so much as the rate of repay- 
ment and interest. Even if Dow just 
breaks even depreciation is sufficient 
to meet all interest and debt payments, 
still pay normal dividends. Doan ex- 
pects a return of one dollar in sales for 
each dollar invested after his $125 mil- 
lion of new plant is finished next year. 

The rest of the industry entertains 
similar expectations for late 1952. 
Meantime, six months’ profits for this 
year show a small jump from $264 
million to $280 million for the 26 top 
companies. (This despite a boost in the 
tax take from $180 million to $459 
million.) With plants already working 
at capacity, there’s little chance of the 
industry's bettering this figure in the 
last half. 

Attracted by the fabulous growth of 
the industry in the last decade, in- 
vestors have driven the market value of 
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its securities up over $8 billion. Average 
price-earnings ratio recently hovered 
around 12, only half the prewar figure. 
But Standard & Poor’s chemical stock 
price index still climbed from 185 to 
253 in the last year. Investors are go- 
ing along with the test-tubes; the 
chemical dollar, they believe, will puff 
up just as fast as the increasingly 
bloated buck minted by the U. S. 
Treasury. 


MONSANTO’S PRESENT- 
MINDED PROFESSOR 


WHEN Monsanto Chemical Co. elected 
a new president last April, it chose 
a quick-reacting, studious VP—Charles 
Allen Thomas (see cover). Triple 
threat, eagle-bald Thomas is a com- 
bination chemist, research adminstra- 
tor and busnessman, typifies the techno- 
cratic breed of managerial talent that 
is being spawned in the restless, revo- 
lutionized chemical industry. 

In selecting Thomas, directors of the 
nation’s sixth largest chemical firm 
($221 milllion assets) also picked one 
of the heralds of the industrial atomic 
energy age. Thomas is solidly dis- 
tinguished in the atomic energy field. 
It was his work in purification of plu- 
tonium that made the atom bomb pos- 
sible. Significantly, his first official act 
as Monsanto president was to announce 
a joint project with Union Electric Co, 
to explore the use of atomic energy for 
production of electric power. 

As director of the Clinton Labora- 
tories at Oak Ridge (which Monsanto 
operated for a time) Thomas concluded 
that industry would have to explore the 
atomic energy field, even go into pro- 
duction. Thomas now hopes to find out 
“if plutonium can be produced at 
lower costs than at present,” eventually 
generate electric power as a by-product. 


CHAIRMAN QUEENY: 
one of a series of acquisitions 
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Paso Klondike, titanium’s touted potential 
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MONSANTO MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Dow, DuPont, 
Allied Chemical and American Cyana- 
mid. Solid line shows yearly mid-points 
of Monsanto common. 


Atomic powered submarines are on the 
way, and so, apparently, is the age of 
nuclear chemistry. 

Born 51 years ago in Kentucky's 
Scott County, the son of a minister, 
Thomas’ career began at the age of 10, 
when he assembled his first chemistry 
set and touched off a series of terrifying 
explosions. His subsequent career was 
also explosive. A graduate of Transyl- 
vania College (scrub football and Phi 
Beta Kappa) he went on to Massachu- 
sets Institute of Technology for grad- 
uate work in chemistry, also owns hon- 
orary doctorates from Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis and Hobart. 

His first job offer came from General 
Motors Research Labs at Dayton, Ohio, 
then chiefed by the fabulous “Boss” 
Kettering. There, in 1923, Thomas was 
assigned to the now famous research 
team that discovered anti-knock gaso- 
line. His method of extracting bromine 
from sea water made it possible to use 
tetraethyl lead compound without 
harming the engine. When GM later 
moved its labs away from Dayton, it 
wanted the young researcher to come 
along. But Thomas had ideas of his 
own about industrial research. 

In 1926 he teamed up with a former 
GM associate, Carroll A. Hochwalt 
(now a Monsanto VP) to put his ideas 
into consultants’ practice. Unorthodox 
in approach, intuitive in judgment, the 
pair quickly made a reputation for 
themselves among Midwest manufac 
turers. In the process of selling his 
firm’s services in those days, Thomas 
learned the business side of the chemi- 
cal game. 

For ten years Messrs. T. and H. 
prospered on a steady diet of complex 
technical problems. But in 1936, Mon- 
santo president Edgar F. Queeny (now 
board chairman), looking around for 4 
research laboratory site, spotted the 
partners and promptly bought them 
out. Thomas became research director 
for Monsanto, pocketing a large block 
of stock in the deal. This step was only 
one of a series of shrewd Queeny ac 
quisitions that were rapidly upbuilding 
Monsanto. Physical assets weren't the 
only things he was looking for—execu- 
tive talent also came along in the put 
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chases. Seven of the company’s eight 
top men arrived this way. 

Thomas’ work for Monsanto centered 
mainly on synthetic organic chemistry. 
Much of the company’s interest in 
plastics, detergents, hydrocarbon chem- 
istry, synthetic fibers like acrylan 
(Forses, July 15, 1951), was stimu- 
lated by his pointed, prying mind. Be- 
tween 19389 and 1948, for example, 204 
new products became sales items. In 
that period sales jumped from $42 mil- 
lion to $180 million, earnings from 
$5.4 million to $18.5 million. Last year 
the company netted $26 million on 
$249 million sales, as new products 
continued to bubble out of the labs. 

Even Thomas’ hobbies are often tied 
into scientific inquiry. His farm in Mis- 
souris Pike County serves as a proving 
ground for radical ideas in agricultural 
chemistry that some day might turn up 
a profitable item for Monsanto’s sprawl- 
ing empire (24 plants from Ruabon, 
Wales, to Melbourne, Australia). 

Thomas himself is a restless, ner- 
vously energetic worker who works as 
a catalyst upon his associates. He is 
also a demon gamester—fast and furious 
games of tennis or squash and, more 
lately, a scientific concentrated game of 
golf. Until recently, he used to pilot 
his own plane, spanning the country 
for quick, intense meetings that were 
cften the despair of har:-pressed as- 
sociates. 

Not much given to_pontification 
about the role of scientists in human 
affairs, he does have definite ideas 
about the place of scholars in a “prac- 
tical” world. As Thomas phrases it: 
the Newtons and the Einsteins, to- 
gether with the Edisons and the Stein- 
metzes, seem to have established a 


cyclical basic-applied science reaction 
in which basic and applied science both 
sustain and are sustained by one an- 
other in an endless and fruitful cycle. 
_ Thomas is deeply aware of the in- 





WYOMING MICROWAVE STATION: 


herent fission in his dual role of scien- 
tist-businessman. The scientist, he likes 
to point out, is accustomed to factual 
data “where everything is either right 
or wrong, black or white.” But when 
it comes to dealing with people, he 
finds plenty of gray areas. Scientist 
Thomas finds no embarrassment in the 
lack of tried and true formulas for the 
gray stretches. His own successful for- 
mula includes enough patience and 
good humor to keep him out of the 
absent-minded professor class. 


BIG TEL’S RELAY 


SCARCELY waiting to adjust his pants to 
AT&T’s biggest swivel seat, new presi- 
dent Cleo F. Craig (Forses, August 1, 
page 22) was demonstrating that $12 
billion Big Telephone’s imagination 
hadn't hung up after Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. Recalling that Bell. had 
opened up the first transcontinental 
telephone service on an open wire line 
just 36 years ago, Cleo Craig proceeded 
to do it again—but this time without 
the wire. 

Speaking into his instrument in New 
York, Craig’s voice was converted into 
microwaves (tiny radio impulses whose 
wave-length is no longer than an ordi- 
nary cigarette), beamed out through 
107 relay stations spaced out for 2,992 
miles across the continent. At each, the 
tiny impulses (wave lengths in the 
middle of the broadcast band are 1,000 
feet long) arrived at the rate of four 
billion a second, were amplified more 
than 10 million times and beamed in a 
carefully focused stream to the next 
tower. Powerful AT&T delicately an- 
nounced that the whole job at each 
tower required less than one watt of 
electricity—the amount needed to light 
a pocket flashlight bulb. 

Into this microwave magic — the 
quickest, cheapest, most efficient an- 
swer to the U.S.’s mounting fascination 


AT&T photo 


with long distance telephoning—-AT&T 
has poured a whacking $40 million. 
But for Craig’s colossus, that was just 
a drop in the bucket. Since 1946, sys- 
tem-wide expenditures for improved fa- 
cilities have averaged more than a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

With its new radio relay link, AT&T 
adds 25,000 telephone circuits capable 
of carrying simultaneous conversations 
to four open wire circuits, one coaxial 
cable and one regular cable hookup 
already in service. Though it cost only 
half as much as Big Tel’s transcon- 
tinental coaxial cable laid in 1947, it 
can handle much more traffic: maxi- 
mum coax capacity is 1,800 circuits. 

Even more spectacular will be the 
relays impact on television. The cost 
of coaxial transmission of TV programs 
(open wire systems cannot carry them) 
has so far bottlenecked coast-to-coast 
telecasting. Big Bell’s microwave could 
carry 12 TV programs simultaneously 
(instead of phone conversations), bring 
Hollywood programs instantaneously to 
Eastern TV screens. Though Craig says 
he is quite willing to open up TV chan- 
nels as fast as demand develops, plans 
so far call for only one televoiceway in 
each direction. The eastbound chan- 
nel’s first program was last month’s San 
Francisco treaty conference, a smash 
hit. Says Craig: “It opens fabulous new 
vistas both for telephone and TV.” 

There are other vistas the investor 
may find worth looking at. Though 
AT&T’s equipment is supplied by its 
own subsidiary (Western Electric), 
microwave relays booming use in pri- 
vate industry is also providing lush or- 
ders for other equipment manufacturers 
(mainly Philco, IT&T, GE, Motorola, 
and RCA). Dozens of oil and gas pipe- 
line operators already have networks or 
are building them. Among them: Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line (1,850 miles 
from Texas to New York) and El Paso 
Natural Gas (soon to have a 500-mile 
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microwave hookup between E] Paso 
and stations in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona). Some, like Transcontinental’s 
Claude Williams, think it may usher in 
the day of the “automatic” pipe line: 
“It could stop and start engines, open 
and close valves, read meters, control 
pressures, and just about anything else 
a human monitor could do.” 

Behind this high-voltage enthusiasm 
is the economy microwave relay offers 
in both initial installation and mainte- 
nance expense. According to an Inter- 
national Tel. & Tel. spokesman, there 
is “practically no maintenance cost in- 
volved.” Philco notes that microwave 
radio picks up no interference from 
electrical storms or car ignition sys- 
tems. Washington defense agencies 
have their own basis for approval: 
microwave facilities use only 2% to 5% 
of the scarce copper and lead required 
in cable and overhead wire systems. 

Meanwhile, AT&T treated the occa- 
sion with a party to show its pride. 
Gathered in New York were FCC chair- 
man Wayne Coy and Bell biggies as 
Craig made a roll call of Bell telephone 
company presidents in terminal cities 
along the route. Pleased as punch at 
AT&T’s revival of the relay principle, 
he recalled savages sending up smoke 
signals, Napoleon experimenting with 
towers and long-armed semaphores, 
the lonely riders of the Pony Express. 
Said he: “We don’t believe in waiting 
to change horses.” 


TITANIUM RUSH 


TrTraANtuM’s post-war debit as a high- 
cost ($5 to $15 a pound) defense es- 
sential lit up Wall Street switchboards 
with Broadway brilliance. Like a new 





NATIONAL LEAD’S WILDNER: 





Klondike, titanium’s touted potential 
beckoned sure-thing-seeking investors. 
But for months patient security analysts 
have answered the eager query, “Where 
can I invest directly in titanium?” with 
a sad, “You can’t!” 

But if investors can’t turn their 
money and muscle to producing titani- 
um like their granddaddies dug Klon- 
dike gold, corporations can. And al- 
though it’s no sure thing, the $2% mil- 
lion trekked out of Alaska in 1897 al- 
ready looks like penny ante table stakes 
compared with company money being 
poured into the “wonder metal.” 

Leader, and first into the bigtime, is 
Titanium Metals Corporation of Amer- 
ica, child of metals-wise National Lead 
(assets $211.7 million) and Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel (assets $95.2 million). 
TMCA, already producing in Uncle 
Sam’s former Basic Magnesium plant in 
Henderson, Nev., started life in 1950 
with a $14 million stake ($7 million 
from each parent), and aims to extract 
3600 tons—seven times U.S. 1950 pro- 
duction—annually. Formed to market 
titanium and its alloys, the new com- 
pany virtually lived on paper until two 
months ago. Then TMCA president 
Harry Wildner (also a National Lead 
VP) got a 85% certificate of necessity 
plus a government option to buy all he 
can make. Incorperation terms call for 
NL to extract the metal, while A-L will 
shape it on already existing machinery. 

Noisiest prospector in titanium’s brief 
career was privately-held Horizons, Inc., 
distinguished by a widely publicized 
(but so far ingot-less) claim to have 
developed a “continuous extraction” 
technique. (It was a similar develop- 
ment by Charles Hall in 1886 which 
laid the foundation for Alcoa, made 





HORIZONS’ WAINER: 
no titanium frying pans, but the pots are boiling 
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aluminum a household word.) All other 
titanium makers employ the slow, ex 
pensive Kroll process (reduction of. 
titanium tetrachloride with molten mag. 
nesium), a batch system introduced by 
the Bureau of Mines in 1946. 

Horizons’ revolutionary claim was 
based on a process developed by ex 
National Lead men, E. T. Goodridge 
and Dr. Eugene Wainer. As Horizon 
president and research VP, the two of. 
fered interested parties a look-see at 
their process—for a price. No takers 
showed up until last June, when Navy 
brass decided to test Horizons’ ideas. 
Soon with Navy money and Ferro Cor. 
poration milling machinery, Horizons 
will begin pilot plant production in 
Cleveland. 

Enthusiastic Navy news _ releases, 
claiming Horizons had _ discovered 
“what every one else is looking for,” 
prematurely hailed the process as one 
that “might reduce present prices 80%,” 
and financial pages ushered in the age 
of $1 titanium. Although convinced his 
method is promising, cautious Good- 
ridge warns it is still in the laboratory. 
As for costs and production, says he, 
“we don’t know.” 

Close behind Titanium Metals—and 
presumably using the Kroll process- 
are Rem-Cru, co-owned by Du Pont 
and Crucible Steel, neither of whom 
will say much except that they're ready 
to up production from one ton a day; 
Monsanto Chemical teamed with Na- 
tional Research Corporation, a pioneer 
in titanium research; Crane Company, 
planning a ton-a-day pilot plant; and 
Kennecott Copper with New Jersey 
Zinc. Union Carbide and Carbon, with 
longtime experience in synthetic rutile 
gems (titanium dioxide—“more brilliant 
than diamonds”), also plans to break 
into the act. 

The titanium rush stems from three 
important properties of the metal, 
fourth most plentiful on earth. The 
three: strength, light weight and cor 
rosion resistance—all vital to aircraft, 
ships, tanks and guns. Silvery grey 
titanium is twice as heavy as aluminum 
and four times as strong; weighs half as 
much as stainless steel, is almost as 
strong. The metal resists salt water and 
other corrosives better than either alu 
minum or stainless steel. Titanium 
the place of stainless steel would lighten 
a jet engine as much as 300 pounds. 

National Lead, willing to add titani 
um to its 150-product list, is prepa 
to take no profit for many years from 
TMCA. Since Titanium’s birth, National 
Lead’s common leaped from a 1950 
low of 35 to 1951’s 95 high, a point 
at which NL directors voted a 3-for-l 
stock split. In justice, however, titani 
um cannot claim full credit for the 
rise. NL—headed for a $400 million 
sales record v. $342.7 million in 1950 
has operated deficit free since incorp® 
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ration in 1891. Dividends ($4 in 1950) 
have been paid since 1906. First half 
1951 sales were $204.8 million, earn- 
ings $3.51 a share. 

With hundreds of fabricating and 
smelting problems ahead, it is doubt- 
ful $1 titanium will ever be made with 
the Kroll process, although one govern- 
ment authority predicts a 100 million 
pound yearly market, eventually. But 
selling astronomically-priced titanium 
to hard-pressed defense agencies on 
contract with renegotiating clauses will 
bring little if any immediate profit to 
any of today’s producers. And while 
aluminum sells for 18¢ a pound it will 
be a long time before Klondike pros- 
pectors or any one else will be cook- 
ing in titanium frying pans. 


SMOOTH DIAMOND 


Ir was a busy summer indeed for the 
2,684 stockholders of $67 million 
Diamond Alkali Co., who (1) approved 
a two-for-one stock split of the 1,084,- 
754 common outstanding, and (2) 
okayed an arrangement to obtain all 
the common stock of Kolker Chemical 
Works in exchange for 35,000 shares 
of Diamond common, the latter traded 
over-the-counter at recent price of 76. 
Next logical step: a Big Board listing. 

These moves were only the highspots 
in recent Diamond history, whose ac- 
tivities are at the boiling point. Earlier 
in the month, president Raymond F. 
Evans disclosed other Diamond ven- 
tures: a multi-million dollar expansion 
program at its big Painesville, O., plant, 
which will double output of caustic 
soda and chlorine; the demothballing 
of a six-year-idle subsidiary plant of 
Diamond Magnesium Co., which has 
gone back into war production; initia- 
tion of a 50-50 undertaking with Shell 
Chemical to turn out vinyl chloride 
monomer at Houston, Texas; and a new 
Painesville, Ohio, research center. 

Research-conscious Evans has almost 
doubled sales since he assumed the 
presidency in 1947. The Kolker acqui- 
sition will add $7 million more in sales 
(insecticides and herbicides), diversify 
Diamond’s chemical lines. 

Like other alkali producers, Dia- 
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DIAMOND ALKALI MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Hooker 
Electrochemical, Allied Chemical and 
Mathieson. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Diamond Alkali common. 
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mond’s Ray Evans finds its end-product 
uses more profitable than alkali as a 
basic material. 

Post-war earning power has already 
been souped up by a $38 million ex- 
pansion program which contributed 
48% of last year’s $4.8 million net 
(operations were crippled by a 10- 
week strike). This year Diamond ex- 
pects to earn $7.2 million; first-half 
profits were $3.7 million. 

Still expansive-minded, Evans is 
spending $8% million on plants this 
year, is scheduling another $30 mil- 
lion for 1952 and 1953. The company 
has no immediate plans for new fi- 
nancing, expects retained earnings and 
short-term borrowings to do the trick, 
at least for the present. Meantime, divi- 
dend policy remains on a quarter-to- 
quarter basis. Diamond paid $2.25 per 
share last year, $1.70 so far this year. 


FREEPORT’S FUTURE 


Last AuGusT, as industry and govern- 
ment experts worried about the great 
sulphur shortage [Forses, August 1, 
1951], Freeport Sulphur was quietly 
testing a dreary stretch of Mississippi 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID’S SULPHUR BOOM STACKER: more of the shorts? . 
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River swampland. The Texas Co, 
searching for oil at Garden Bay Island, 
Louisiana, had come upon traces of 
sulphur, Freeport, working one of its 
biggest mines only 50 miles away, 
promptly made a deal for the sulphur 
rights (Texas to share 50-50 in the 
profits) and started exploration. 

Result: discovery a few weeks ago 
of the biggest single sulphur develop- 
ment in two decades, and a 13 point 
jump overnight in Freeport stock. 
Sportsman-financier “Jock” Whitney, 
board chairman, thought the find, prom- 
ising 500,000 tons yearly by 1958, 
would be “a major factor in solving 
the current shortage.” 

Even more pleased was Bureau of 
Mines Chief Jim Boyd. Although we'll 
have the sulphur shorts until 1953, ex- 
pects bespectacled Boyd, “after that we 
should be in the clear.” 

Boyd’s optimism was based on Free- 
port’s 500,000-ton yearly output from a 
scheduled $10-15 million plant, plus 
another 530,000 tons from three other 
sources (Texas Gulf Sulphur’s Spindle- 
top Dome, Freeport’s Bay Ste. Elaine 
Dome, Jefferson Lake Sulphur’s Stark 
Dome). All these should cover the cur- 
rent 1-million-ton shortage. 

When Freeport’s new mine gets go- 
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FREEPORT MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, Duval Sulphur & Potash and 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur. Solid line shows 
yearly mid-points of Freeport common. 





ing, its share of domestic production 
will jump from one-fourth to one-third, 
still leave it behind the No. 1 outifit, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, whose 3.2 million 
tons a year accounts for about half of 
total output. At $22 a ton, Freeport’s 
sulphur discovery should add some $11 
million to gross, make it easier to meet 
dividends on its stock, last month split 
three-for-one. First half earnings of $3 
million, or $3.76 per share, compare 
with $3.1 million, $3.96 per share, for 
the same period in 1950. 

While Freeport’s financial future 
seems assured, there’s no firm promise 
that sulphur requirements will be met 
by 1953. Growing industry needs could 
easily upset current calculations, and 
sulphur deposits are rapidly depleting. 
One jaundiced Dept. of Agriculture ex- 
pert (concerned about sulfuric acid for 
fertilizer) sees the new find as “just 
a drop in the bucket. What we need,” 
glooms he, “are two or three more such 
discoveries.” 


CALUMET’S SONG 


EARLY LAST MONTH, while copper’s 
Big Four were wrangling with their 
pinkish unions, Washington’s Defense 
Minerals Administration put in a green- 
ish word for Little Copper. DMA gave 
Calumet & Hecla, among others, $259,- 
000 to search out more red metal in 
the low-level, high-cost Michigan de- 
posit country. On September 10th, 
Calumet & Hecla—long a _laggard 
among the cats and dogs—was the 
second most active issue in Wall 
Street with 27,100 shares turned over. 
By mid-month, C&H had been traded 
up to 11. Calumet’s modest climb cli- 
maxed a long pull of diligent publicity 
plugging. 

More than a year ago, Boston’s Calu- 
met & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
(assets $51 million) booked a Manhat- 
tan financial relations expert to sing its 
misunderstood financial virtues. The 
gist: C&H is no longer just a high-cost, 
marginal copper producer, is “a new 
enterprise under an old name.” 
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CALUMET MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Anaconda, 
Kennecott and Phelps Dodge. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of Calumet & 
Hecla common. 


Sang the press releases: since 1942 
C&H fabricating (copper, aluminum 


tubing), representing 35% of assets, has - 


accounted for 75% of profits. Said 
president Endicott R. Lovell, “this is 
not yet fully understood by the investor 
and the financial community.” 

To prove financial community un- 
derstanding faulty, blurbs boasted that 
at recent prices investors could buy 
over a dollar’s worth of C&H working 
capital for $1, getting plants, mines 
and all other assets for free. Further- 
more, 1950 results—sales, $46.9 million, 
earnings, $3.8 million ($1.86 a share), 
dividends, 80¢—broke all records. First 
half 1951 sales were even better, $26.7 
million to first half 1950’s $20 million. 
And earnings, after doubled taxes, 
were down only 14¢ to 79¢ a share. 

But careful market ears detected a 
discord in the tune. While big inte- 
grated copper companies sold at six to 
ten times earnings, attractive C&H 
went cheap at only two to four times 
what it made. 

Copper refined in 1942, when the 
Wolverine (manufacturing) division 
was annexed, was 61 million pounds; 
in 1950, 83.9 million. Meanwhile, cop- 
per prices doubled from 12¢ to to- 
day’s 24%¢ a pound. Yet copper pro- 
duction earnings before taxes, depletion 
and depreciation plopped from $3.8 
million in 1942 to only $2.3 million last 
year. Dwarfed returns were blamed on 
costly labor, low-grade ore, astronomi- 
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COPPER BILLETS BOUND FOR WOLVERINE TUBE: 


“not yet fully understood by the financial community” 
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cal scrap prices (recently pegged at 
19¢, still bringing 30¢ or more in the 
black market). These plagues, of 
course, were industrywide. Cash—$28 
million—poured into C&H mines for 
modernization in 1948, professedly 
saved $300,000 a year in lowered costs. 
Yet, comparing last year with 1942, the 
outfit earned 31% less on the sale of 
28% more copper. 

Although C&H claims to be inte 
grated from mine to fabrication, its 
money-making Wolverine Division 
works Calumet copper but must also 
buy metal in the market to meet pro- 
duction, only 35% of which goes for 
defense. With such a setup it is con 
ceivable, under National Production 
Authority allocation, that C&H could 
find itself forced to sell a portion of 
its meager copper to Wolverine’s more 
cefense-active competitors. Confirms 
Lovell: “the limited supply of copper 

. will definitely curtail operations 
during the remainder of the year.” 

A brighter but less predictable side 
of C&H is its newly-developed zine 
lead mine in Wisconsin, which moved 
out of exploratory stages into profit 
making early this year. 

C&H’s confident chorus swells at the 
news that overall company revenues 
grew at a faster rate than the industry 
average. Gross.in 1948 was 365% of 
1939 results; 1949, 318%; 1950, 586%. 
Combined revenues of three compar- 
able companies — Kennecott (assets, 
$631.5 million), Anaconda (assets, 
$698.6 million), Phelps Dodge (assets, 
$302.7 million)—were 268%, 207% and 
274% of 1939’s take in the same years. 

But comparative ratios of operating 
income to sales puts C&H lowest in the 
group. Ratios for Kennecott were: 
1948—43.5%, 1949—31.2%, 1950—38.2%; 
for Anaconda, 23.8%, 16.7%, 22.3%; for 
Phelps Dodge, 34.4%, 28.9%, 33.7%. 

In 1950 C&H racked up a middling 
19.6% ratio, 10.7% in 1948. During 
1949, while other companies managed 
profits despite sickening demand, Calu- 
met & Hecla cast a weak 4.3% ratio, 
reported a $607,000 deficit. 

Lovell’s prestige song ballyhoos one 
lyear’s good earnings out of which he 
paid 43% in dividends (while Kenne- 
cott paid 67%, Anaconda 55%, Phelps 
Dodge 59%). Underneath the good- 
times melody, investors detected aD 
insistent counterpoint: could a_ less 
copper-hungry market keep Lovells 
marginal lake mines digging? And if 
not, how would the new fabricating 
enterprise fare without an intra-com- 
pany source of raw metal? 


FLORIDA TYCOON? 


Witum K. Jacoss, Jr., a director d 
National Airlines, thinks tycoons may 
not be dead but only streamlined. Ob- 
ject of his disaffection is stocky George 
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BAKER AND EMPLOYEE: 
the answers were well seasoned 


Baker, National president with whom 
Director Jacobs has seldom seen eye 
to eye, has often battled tooth for tooth. 

When National’s pilots staged a nine- 
month strike in 1948 and plunged the 
airline $2 million into the red, Jacobs 
accused Baker of prolonging the near- 
fatal quarrel by a “rash, headstrong 
and arbitrary attitude.” Tanned, im- 
maculate Jacobs, a handler of trust 
funds and estates, later charged Baker 
with reneging on a stock-purchase and 
equipment-interchange deal with Pan 
American and Panagra. Answered 
Baker: “. . . did not go through with 
the deal because Juan Trippe [presi- 
dent of Pan American] might try for 
more than his allowed 30% of common 
stock.” Jacobs, added Baker, was 
“connected with Pan American.” 

Last June, Baker proposed a scheme 
to swat his directorial gadfly once and 
for all, proposed (1) that Sales VP 
Walter Sternberg replace Jacobs on the 
board, (2) that cumulative voting* be 
scratched off the by-laws. Said Ted 
“Buccaneer” Baker: “I favor cumulative 
voting in theory . . . want to do away 
with it to eliminate Mr. Jacobs from 
the Board.” 

According to Jacobs, Baker has tried 
to by-pass him before—once by using 
an “executive committee” for policy 

*A boon to minority stockholders, cumu- 
lative voting gives each stockholder a num- 

t of votes equal to the number of his 
shares multiplied by the number of di- 
rectors. These votes may be cast for one 
director or be split among any or all 
candidates for board seats. 
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decisions, then by cutting off commit- 
tee meetings after Jacobs joined them 
(in 1949). Late last August, in his 
Madison Avenue penthouse, Jacobs 
unleashed a stinging blast at Baker's 
“grab for power,” dressed it up in a 
red, white and blue booklet which was 
sent to all stockholders. Not to be out- 
done, Baker hopped one of his “Air- 
liners of the Stars” to New York City, 
feted the town’s writers to Toots Shor’s 
beef, garnished with NAL statistics 
and salted with some answers to 
Jacobs’ charges. 

Baker’s push for control has a good 
start. He and his wife already own 
about 180,000 of the line’s 900,000 
outstanding shares. Six of the eleven 
directors are either company employees 
or hired attorneys, can be considered 
in Baker's camp. Some 100,000 com- 
mon shares, still in the company cof- 
fers, could easily be sold to friendly 
interests. 

Ted’s play for a pat hand has 
clouded a sharp gain in altitude for 
National’s finances. After the 1948 
strike, which lasted from February to 
November, the line netted $558,000 in 
1949-50 (June to June), $2.5 million 
in 1950-51. Key man has been pint- 
sized, bushel-idea’d Sales VP Stérn- 
berg. Hired in 1949, Sternberg brought 
21 years of airline experience (with 
Eastern, American Overseas, and Amer- 
ican Airlines) along with some new 
notions of his own. Baker, once criti- 
cized by Jacobs for his skimpy promo- 
tion budgets ($200,000 in 1949), gave 
Sternberg a heavy ad appropriation and 
a big public relations (i.e., publicity) 
play: $800,000 last year, an estimated 
$1.2 million for 1951-52. To compete 
with Eastern’s solid New York-to-Miami 
run, Sternberg used red-carpet service, 
music on the planes, steak dinners, 
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GENERAL MILLS’ PERRIN AND CAPITALIST: two babies but no st 


movie stars. To keep summer traffic 
heavy enough to maintain a full com- 
plement of personnel and equipment, 
wily Walter invented the “Millionaire’s 
Vacation on a Piggy Bank Budget” 
(Forses, June 15, 1950). Last sum- 
mer’s business bettered all winter takes 
except 1950's. 

Merger rumors link National with a 
number of carriers interested in an “in” 
to traffic-rich New York City. Baker, 
however, plays his cards so close to the 
chest that interested airlines have been 
somewhat wary. As this issue goes to 
press, National stockholders are juggling 
with a $2.5 million question. Should 
they back Baker in view of excep- 
tional 50 and ’51 earnings (this year’s 
50¢ dividend was the first in the com- 
pany’s 14-year history)? Or should they 
heed Jacobs’ storm warning that a 
tycoon is heading their way? 


CAPITALISM’S NEW 
FRIEND 


AT THE END of a dusty, red clay road 
in High Shoals, Ga., (pop. 217) last 
month a lady who likes Wheaties came 
into $17,000 in common stocks, bought 
with what taxes left of $25,000 con- 
test winnings. 

Mrs. Irvin H. McGuire’s road to 
riches was mapped in June when Gen- 
eral Mills and brokers Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane joined promo- 
tional hands (Forses June 15, 1951) 
to sell breakfast food and “free enter- 
prise.” 

To win, 26-year-old Mrs. McGuire 
completed the sentence “I like Wheat- 
ies because . . .” on the contest’s last 
day, mailed her entry with a boxtop 
and promptly forgot about it. 

Mother of two (her husband is an 
Army lieutenant in Germany), Georgia 
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U. graduate Mrs. McGuire’s financial 
breeding couldn’t be more common. 
She told GM’s president Leslie Perrin 
and broker Winthrop Smith, who flew 
to backwoods High Shoals (45 air 
miles east of Atlanta) to make the 
presentation, she never owned stocks: 
“. . . What with two babies, etc., we 
have never had money available. . . .” 

“I think it is wonderful,” Mrs. 
McGuire told Forses, “to be a part- 
owner of American business, in which 
I have great faith.” After advising her 
to buy $8,000 in U. S. Government 
bonds, Merrill Lynch’s Atlanta office 
helped her choose 10 securities yielding 
6.1%. “With one or two exceptions,” 
said she, “I have selected stock in com- 
panies with a strong representation in 
the South—something else I have great 
faith in. They include Atlanta banks, 
Coca-Cola, Texaco, Southern Co.” 

Mrs. McGuire could have turned her 
winnings into cash rather than securi- 
ties, but said flatly she “did not want 
to do so.” After all the boxtops and 
four-color ads, capitalism seemed to 
have made a fast friend. 


FRIEDLAND’S FAIR 

Dotes George Friedland, president of 
the family-affair Food Fair Stores: “My 
four grandsons [in crawling and tod- 
dling stage] aren’t in the business yet, 
but they will be soon.” The family is 
making lots of money these days for 
both stockholders and the Friedland 
clan. FF’s 24.9% gain last year was 
way ahead of all other food chains, 
led runner-up National Tea by a wide 
10%. The Friedlands’ profit margin is 
also out in front, an adequate 2.29 cents 
on the dollar (National Tea: 1.65; 
A&P: 1.03). 

In 1950 rapidly swelling Food Fair 
(14 new supers last year, 12 more in 
51) made the “Big 20” retailer roster 
for the first time. Pushed out of sight 
were long-standing strings like Co- 


lonial Stores and S. H. Kress. Short, 
chunky George Friedland gurgles gaily: 
“There's no limit to what we are strik- 
ing for.” The past 18 years has shown 
Friedland brothers, cousins, and stock- 
holders how a business can grow big 
in a hurry: from one 1921 hole-in-the- 
wall butcher shop in Harrisburg, Pa., 
to 25 small meat-groceries, to one of 
the East’s first super marts in 1933. 
From that first super to the latest in 
August totals 131, will boom into a 
noisy 169 by the end of 1952. 


Since 1936, the Lithuanian brother- 
act has been buying up chains almost 
as fast as they were put on the market. 
Biggest buys: New Jersey's King Ar- 
thur (13) and Virginia’s Big Bear 
(17), FF taking the latter out of re- 
ceivership. Another recent chain clinch 
was the purchase of Florida Wholesale 
Grocery, which has been converted to 
the retail side of the fence. Sun-wor- 
shipper Sam Friedland, boasts a year- 
round tan, watches over the 17 Florida 
marts, is always on the lookout for hot 
buys near the cabana-splattered sands. 


Excepting the orange country stores, 
all FF units are within 250-mile radius 
of home-office Philadelphia, a factor 
which helps keep shipping and oper- 
ating costs down. Centralization, speed- 
ier service, corner cutting give FF the 
highest operating income (4.2%) of the 
top eight food chains. Other factors: 
tight management menage (only eight 
execs for most policy meetings); larger 
square footage (12-15,000) than aver- 
age super; small selling radius knocks 
down advertising bill which is astro- 
nomical for nationally strewn 4,740- 
store A&P; self-service meat in two of 
every three Food Fairs (says an FF 
back-room butcher: “Hell, I don’t miss 
the customers . . . always too much 
fussing and haggling”); grocery dollies 
are wheeled directly from trailer to 
shelf, by-passing backstage shuffling. 

Philly-fan Friedland has few kind 


FOOD FAIR’S KINGLY FARE: llama steaks, ostrich eggs and caviar 
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words to say about Grand Union's 
Food-O-Mat and new belt conveyor to 
parking lot, innovations spurned by FF, 
His belligerent attitude toward the belt; 
“The thing’s always breaking down.” 

While Friedland’s service-speeders 
keep customers moving out, profits moy- 
ing in, there is trade talk of another 
way that FF boosts profit on the dol- 
lar: higher markup (174%) than com- 
petitors, who average about 16%. FF 
management believes that its new air- 
conditioned, wide-aisled, fluorescent- 
lighted, pastel-painted stores are so 
pleasant and shoppable that the aver- 
age housewife gladly trades the price 
difference for greater shopping comfort. 
Added lure for the imaginative matron 
is the wide variety of dainties and deli- 
cacies. The more exotic: imported ro 
mano cheese, marron chestnuts, bran- 
died peaches, paté de foie gras, cock- 
tail orange slices, ostrich eggs at $45 
apiece, llama steaks at $2.50 a pound, 
fresh caviar at $30 the sixteen-ounce. 
Though most of these elegant tidbits 
are strictly for the carriage trade, Fried- 
land knows they attract and fascinate 
the plebian who far outbuys _ the 
discriminating dowager. “I’ve tasted 
everything that’s edible,” boasts gour- 
mand Friedland who has, in fact, 
shopped and snacked his way through 
every European country. He believes 
that FF can sell any kind, color, or 
smell of food, promises to stock any 
item on request. (Non-food lure at 
August premiere of a Bronx store: $28, 
000 diamond necklace.) 

The Friedland family and manage 
ment own over 50% of the FF stock. 
Board Chairman Sam and wife hold 
25%, don’t intend to part with a single 
share (currently 21% v. 12% in 1948). 
The nine-man board of directors, six of 
whom are active officers, have long had 
a close grip on Food Fair’s affairs (most 
FF execs have risen with FF since early 
30s), want neither outside manage 
ment advice nor interference from 
stockholders. Two years ago the tight, 
little circle was broken for a bit when 
VP and Treasurer Hess Kline resigned. 
Though Kline remains a director, there 
may be more to his withdrawal than 
George’s wary explanation, “He just 
wanted to retire.” Whenever FF is ac 
cused of being a family proposition 
(which is often), President Friedland 
has a ready if not overly pat answer: 
“The relatives are here because they 
deserve to be . . . all had to start at the 
bottom like anyone else.” 


HUNTER’S GAME 
Arter V-J Day Northwest Airlines 
Croil Hunter waited for the air-travel 
boom with rose-tinted confidence, 
briefed his crew to be ready. 

To equip them, Yaleman Hunter 
quick-ordered ten 75-seat Boeing 
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Stratocruisers in March, 1946, sweated 
out promised delivery of January-June 
1947. 

Passengers came late (Spring, 1950). 
So did Boeing’s planes (June-Decem- 
ber 1949). When the ships did arrive, 
said Northwest lawyers in court last 
year, maintenance and operating costs 
were too high, specifications were not 
met, spare parts were over-priced. For 
this, for costs run up while waiting for 
the planes, and for revenues lost, 
Northwest (assets $45.8 million) sued 
Boeing for $24.7 million. Meanwhile, 
Hunter flew out of the red in 1951’s 
first half (Forses, August 15) toward 
his second profitable year since his long 
wait began in 1946. 

Last month came Boeing’s day in 
court. Said the planemaker: North- 
west’s allegations damaged Boeing's 
business and reputation. For this, and 
because NW failed to cooperate on the 
Stratocruiser deal, Boeing (assets $124 
million) counter-sued for $7.2 million. 

Both demanded a jury trial. 

Confidently and confidentially, Boe- 
ing’s lawyers opined: “it is unlikely that 
net recovery . . . by either party,... . 
would exceed a_ relatively small 
amount... .” 


HIDEBOUND? NO! 


Last May qualmish direttors of U.S. 
Leather Co. painted aesomber picture 
for their dividend-starved stockholders: 
the leather business was good under 
boom conditions, but the future might 
well lower the boom on profits. Sole 
leather showed a narrow or non-exis- 
tent margin in normal times, competi- 
tion from substitutes was getting hot- 
ter. (1950 income, $134,000; 1949, $1 
million loss). 

USL, not at’ all hidebound, simply 
decided to ditch the leather business. 
A subsidiary, Keta Gas & Oil Co., held 
a one-half interest (company director 
John Fox owned the other half) in a 
precious leasehold in the Leidy Dome 
area of Pennsylvania, site of the re- 
cently-discovered, world’s-largest pro- 
ducing gas well. Keta was netting $10- 
12,000 a month, angsanother well was 
going into productions” Upon liquida- 
tion of the leather business, $2 million 
would be added to $500,000 already 
earmarked for future gas development. 

Unhappy stockholders, who could 
count only one year since 1928 in 
which a common dividend had been 
paid, had little choice but to give presi- 
dent A. Burch Velsorjhe go-ahead sig- 
nal. So far the majority of the ten tan- 
neries have been sold; the gest will be 
gone by year’s end. Meantime, Velsor 
plans a partial liquidating distribution 
to his stockholders, who also approved 
redemption of the Class A convertible 
preferred at the ratio of three shares of 
common for one of Class A. 
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U. S. LEATHER MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Allied: Kid, 
Amalgamated Leather, and American 
Hide & Leather. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of U. S. Leather common. 


Making allowance for this distribu- 
tion (about $14 a share), Wall Street- 
ers point out that purchasers of the 
stock at a recent price of 23 would be 
paying $9 a share for natural gas hold- 
ings. In return they would get an in- 
terest in roughly one-third of an acre 
of oil and gas lands in an area where 
prospects are favorable. (California 
Standard is interested in Leidy Dome.) 

Meantime, as USL reported a $1.8 
million profit so far this year (including 
$50,000 from gas), its stockholders 
were wondering if the officers and di- 
rectors; who own 37% of the voting 
shares now outstanding, would prove 
to be better natural gas ‘operators than 
tanners. 


BRITISH HERE 


DESPITE BRITAIN’S well-developed habit 
of touching the U.S. for a few,billions 
in “loans,” British businessnéen. have 
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found Americans no easy marks as cus- 





tomers. Some U.K. products, like an- 
tiques and Scotch fluid exports, have 
made profitable transatlantic crossings; 
others—radios and baby foods—have 
gotten mal de mer and died in the 
American market. 

With dollar solvency a life-and-death 
affair, Britain’s commercial invasions 
have been given new hope by a cen- 
tury-old private bank, Hambros Bank 
of London. Gist of the Hambro Plan: 
(1) screen British output to find prod- 
ucts with America-appeal; (2) market 
the best bets by American methods and 
American men (95% of Hambro’s USS. 
staff are Yankee businessmen). To do 
the screening, Hambros has set up a 
trading company which “is approached 
with an amazing variety of British mer- 
chandise—from motor cars to burglar 
alarms and even patent mousetraps,” 
according to Londoner Christopher 
Bridges, HB vice-president. 

Its careful process-of-elimination ap- 
proach has taught Hombro a thing or 
two about the American market. In the 
cold North and Middle West, for ex- 
ample, Americans buy soft, enveloping 
mattresses with lots of give; in the hot- 
nighted Southland, hard pallets are the 
thing. To avoid smothering in the en- 
veloping bigness of New York, Hambro 
started (in 1946) in old New Orleans, 
set up shop in Gotham’s Empire State 
Building only after its operational form- 
ula had proved out. 

The first opening Hambro detected 
in this country was the motorcycle mar- 
ket, into which it puttered with a light- 
weight cycle, the James. American kid- 
neybreakers have been traditionally 
heavy, so when Hambro drove its James 
toward Southwestern sportsmen-ranch- 
ers for wide-open-spaces use, the latter 
made no effort to get out of the way. 
The James’ success, in fact, spurred one 
American manufacturer to bring out a 
competitive lightweight model. 

Most visible of Hambro’s exports is 
the MG auto (the initials derive from 
“Morris Garage,” the original com- 
pany). It moved into the upper layers 
of the hot-rod market—too piddling 
for American carmen to bother with— 
bringing with it most of MG’s factory 
production. Emboldened, perhaps over- 
emboldened, by MG’s success, Nuffield 
and Hambro have introduced their 
Morris, an economical, parkable little 
car which is trying to compete with 
Willys Jeepster and Crosley. 

In Hambro’s New York House of 
Design, bone china and upholstery, 
Sheffield plate and draperies are ex- 
posed to American eyes and the reac- 
tions carefully noted. Among other 
things, the potters of Stoke-on-Trent 
have learned to exclude the egg cups 
from china services destined for the 
48 colonies. British glasscutters make 
heavy, elaborate ware for U.K. cus- 








tomers, lighter and ciearer forms for 
American consumption. Old patterns 
in earthenware have been changed 
from British-preferred pinks and blues 
(known as “Plymouth”) to green for 
American greenbacks. 

The Hambro attack on the American 
table has been likewise deft. Instead of 
selling kippers as a breakfast food 
(which they are in merrily fish-loving 
England), they are fitted into American 
lunch and dinner dishes. Bovril, a beef 
tea and meat substitute among Attlee’s 
beefless beefeaters, turns up in concoc- 
tions foreign to the British diet—-New 
England stew, plantation pork chops, 
shrimp creole, chicken paprika. 

A conservative, family bank in the 
Rothschild and Fugger tradition, Ham- 
bro (founded in 1839) is not too far 
out of character selling kippers to 
American matrons. Its, international 
projects have included financing Nor- 
way following her separation from 
Sweden; introducing Finland’s first rail- 
road; and putting Czarist Russia on the 
gold standard. 


GRUMMAN’S JAKE 


THERE wasn’t a horse in sight. Yet 
Jake Swirbul, New York State’s Racing 
Commissioner, never enjoyed his seat 
in Long Island’s Belmont Racetrack 
more than on “Hospital Star Nite,” 
September 16. Swirbul lixes horses, but 
he likes people better. 

Leon A. Swirbul, who could almost 
pass for one of Dick Tracy’s tough cus- 
tomers, didn’t care as much for 
the antics of the top Hollywood per- 
formers on stage. as he did for the $5 
per head entrance fee being socked 
into his pet project, the “Long Island 
Industry Fund for Hospital Expansion.” 
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GRUMMAN MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Convair, 
Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
United, Boeing and Curtiss-Wright. 
Solid line shows yearly mid-points of 
Grumman common. 


The fund was no one-time shot for 
Jake, who is also president of Grumman 
Aircraft. Thousands of lifelong Grum- 
man Aircraft employees could testify 
that the bald, burly athlete had worked 
overtime thinking up ways and means 
to help the little guy. And outside the 
two-story brick plants in flat, fog- 
washed Bethpage, there were other, 
silent testimonials to Jake Swirbul: 

® Maverick Grumman Aircraft (assets 
$52.8 million) had made money every 
year since Chairman Roy Grumman, 
President Swirbul, Executive VP Wil- 
liam Schwendler pooled $28,000° in 
1929 and began repairing cracked up 
Loening Amphibians. Hardly any other 
aircrafters could make that statement. 

© Production boss Swirbul’s non- 
union crew set the airframe production- 
per-pound-per-man record during War 
II with a single shift and a skeleton 
band. of second shifters. 

® Grumman banked more cash in 


1947 than in ’46, though 47 income had 


*Grumman $16,875; Swirbul $8,125; 
Schwendler $3,000. 


dropped thirty per cent from the pre- 
ceding year, and every major aircraft. 
manufacturer was losing money. 

Most of the reasons are under the 
shining crown of secretive Jake Swir- 
bul. An ex-professional athlete, ex-Ma- 
rine, Long Island born and bred, Swir- 
bul is the press-disdaining inspirational 
leader of Grumman’s undefeated, un- 
tied varsity. Like a gruff, growling head 
coach, he showers his men with small 
favors which help keep their ‘morale 
fiercely up, enable them to roll up first 
downs on the industry. Among the ex- 
tras dispensed by Swirbul’s 12-man, 
worker-run Welfare Department: gifts 
are purchased (at a discount); license 
plates obtained (as much business as 
a small branch of the state license bu- 
reau); group insurance checks are sup- 
plemented by generous ($25) doles; 
flat-fixing, baby-sitting, carpool arrang- 
ing are routine. Blood is supplied gratis 
to sick workers or members of their 
families. In return, Grummanites give 
sweat and tears to the company’s ex- 
acting Navy contracts (if they give 
back blood as well, Grumman recipro- 
cates with a paid day-off). Other 
favors: a credit union (up to $100 on 
your signature), twenty pounds-and- 
up Christmas turkeys, free Mayo Clinic 
check-ups for seriously ill, a low-cost 
high-quality -dining service which loses 
5% cents per man-meal (steak dinner 
with trimmings—$.75). 

Production workers, 100 per cent 
male, are weaned on Swirbulish compe- 
tition. Plant decentralization and a 
heavy athletic program puts work and 
play on a hard fought, old-college-try 
basis. In every department, empha- 
sis is on competition. Years back, Swir- 
bul permanently solved the racial prob- 
lem by hiring exceptionally capable 





OVER THE COUNTER 


WHEN UNLISTED Diamond Alkali (see 
page 23) scooted from 43 bid in Jan- 
uary to a recent 77, some investors first 
realized the possibilities in securities 
traded over-the-counter. While the Big 
Board lists 1,048 issues, there are thou- 
sands of other stocks that are traded 
“off-board” or “over-the-telephone.” 
Some are speculative fliers; some are 
foot-on-the-ground investments which 
eventually blossom on the Big Board. 
Counter stocks don’t qualify for ex- 
change listing because they have small 
capitalization, a narrow range of stock 
ownership, or are inactive: Among 
them are familiar names like Botany 
Mills, American Optical, Carborundum, 
Bates, Gruen Watch, W. R. Grace, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Bank of America, 


Crowell Collier Publishing, Dictaphone, 
Loft Candy, Ely & Walker, M. A. 
Hanna, Citizens Utilities, Weyerhauser, 
Winn & Lovett. 

From time to time, they make their 
appearances in the “bid and asked” 
columns (unofficial quotes, usually sup- 
plied by the National Association of 
Securities Dealers) which show the 
range in which the stock can be bought 
—indicated by the “asked” price—or 
sold—indicated by the “bid” price. 

This spread can be wide: M. A. 
Hanna common was recently 206 bid, 
213 asked; General Aniline A, 114-120; 
Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel, 32-37; 
Standard Screw, 63-67; General Crude 
Oil, 50-54. 


Over-the-counter markets are more 


diverse than the nation’s 16 exchanges 
and, in total value of transactions, much 
larger. Sales of new issues are restricted 
to the over-the-counter markets, which 
also handle virtually all trading in gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds, 
and most transactions in outstanding 
corporate bonds. Close to one-half of 
preferred stock resales (all sales other 
than those made when the issue is 
new) and about one-third of common 
stock resales, are over-the-counter. 
Nearly all trading in bank and insur- 
ance stocks, as well as mutual funds, 
takes place off the board. The figure 
for utilities and bemmunication is some- 
what less than half; for industrial shares 
about 17%. 

A series of studies conducted by the 
Wharton School of Finance reveals that 
the proportion of offboard stock sales 
(common and preferred) increased 
from 6% in 1920 to 32% in 1949 (see 
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HEAD COACH SWIRBUL: 


GRUMMAN PRODUCTION TEAM, BETHPAGE: 





for the hometown crowd, a strictly homegrown management 


negro athletes. Led by nationally 
known pitcher Roy Stevenson, the 
Grumman Yankees have participated 
in the National Amateur Softball Cham- 
pionship six times; the golf team an- 
nually bests Long Island Industrial 
competition. More important, the rival- 
ries thus established have captured the 
other employees, most of whom join 
the Grumman AA at $1 per annum. 
The money helps run the 43 in-plant 
softball teams, supports other sports.* 

Gruffly-speaking Swirbul is available 
—roughly speaking—to members of his 
Long Island team who have legitimate 
gripes. They all call the chief by his 
nickname (Chairman Roy Grumman is 
invariably “Mister”). To city-slicker 


* Bocci, horseshoes, table tennis, check- 
ers, bowling, fishing, bridge, tennis. 


spectators, including the press, Jake’s 
henchmen address a candid brushoff. 
But Jake’s concentration on his own 
boys gives him the kind of public re- 
lations he wants—that of a college 
coach playing strictly for the home 
town crowd. Grumman community 
relations far outstrip those of near- 
by planemakers Fairchild and Re- 
public. Sixty per cent of company 
employees live in plant-located Nassau 
County; most of the remainder motor 
in from adjacent Suffolk. The company 
seldom lets locals forget the entire man- 
agement team is home grown. Example: 
to fill a personnel-manager vacancy, 
Swirbul picked a local school princi- 
pal, Paul Gilbert, to tap a long waiting 
list of husky, bright Long Island talent. 

Well-known by his 8,500 Bethpage 
workers, Swirbul remains a mystery 





man in national aircraft circles. Most 
company publicity has been woven 
around quiet, ex-Navy pilot, ex-Presi- 
dent Leroy Grumman (In 48, Roy re- 
ceived the David Guggenheim Medal 
for Achievement in Aviation—consid- 
ered the highest aeronautical award.) 
Swirbul dislikes personal publicity. His 
small PR staff spend most of its energy 
running errands for the boss, keeping 
employees contented. 

Like his other efforts, Jake’s desire to 
keep out of the news has met with 
amazing success. The all-seeing Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences, whose 
sedate, well-polished Fifth Avenue New 
York Library brims with personal files 
of thousands of aircraft personalities, 
has a dossier on Swirbul. In it shivers 
a lone ancient newspaper clipping men- 
tioning that the Grumman President 





table). This change represents not so 
much a rise in over-the-counter volume 
as a decline in the volume of exchange 
sales. 

Over-the-counter markets are better 
geared to handle inactive issues. More- 
over, securities legislation has had a 
more restrictive effect upon the regis- 
tered exchanges. The bigger tax bite 
on capital gains also had a greater im- 
pact upon the exchanges, since short- 
term trading, which was particularly 
affected, is less widespread in the over- 
the-counter markets. 

A sizable volume of professional 
trading of listed securities is also done 
over-the-counter—between dealers, and 
between dealers and banks or other 
institutional investors. Exchanges are 
basically auction markets, where bids 
and offers of customers are concen- 
trated. With member firms acting as 
public brokers, actual prices depend 
upon supply and demand. In over-the- 


counter markets, prices are usually de- 
termined by negotiation between the 
public buyer or seller and a broker- 
dealer firm. The Jatter usually acts for 
his own account, as a principal, less 
often on a brokerage basis, i.e., in the 
capacity of agent. 

Price changes of unlisted securities 
are not as carefully noted by investors 
as the ups and downs of their Big 
Board brothers, but some issues have 
recorded good gains in recent months 
as buyers snooped “promising” stocks. 
Harshaw Chemical has come from 31 





TRENDS IN SECURITIES SALES 
(in billions of dollars) 


Type of Market 1920 1929 1939 1949 
Exchanges .... 36.5 185.0 11.4 10.7 


Over-the-counter 25 220 84. 5.0 





Os ebte> 89.0 157.0 148 15.7 
Percent, over-the- 
counter ..... 6 14 23 $2 









to 45 since January, American Marietta 
from 16 to 27, Grinnell from 37 to 51, 
McColl-Frontenac Oil from 17 to 30, 
Spencer Chemical from 35 to 48, Art 
Metal from 19 to 28, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical from 14 to 27, Durez Plas- 
tics from 15 to 24. 

Some old favorites and long divi- 
dend payers are among the unlisteds. 
New Haven Gas Light has paid divi- 
dends for 100 years; Plymouth Cordage 
for 92; Nicholson File, 80; Stanley 
Works, 75; West Point Mfg., 63; Tor- 
rington Co., 53; United Illuminating, 
51; Garlock Packing, 47; Metal & 
Thermit, 41; Art Metal, 31. 

In these days of excited search for 
“growth” situations, unlisted securities 
afford one of the last, if not one of the 
best hunting grounds. Historically, over- 
the-counter markets have been not only 
the proving ground of tomorrow’s blue- 
chips, but also the graveyard of yester- 
day’s bloopers. 
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GRUMMAN MALLARD AMPHIBIAN: the civvies didn’t fit 


had endorsed Henry Kaiser’s testimony 
before the Truman Committee propos- 
ing service bar pins for war workers. 
The latest edition of “Who’s Who in 
Aviation” doesn’t even mention the 
Grumman President. The °50-51 vol- 
ume of “Who’s Who in America” con- 
tains this entry: 

Swirbul, Leon A., Aircraft Exec. Pres. 

and dir. Grumman Aircraft Engring 

Corp. Address: Bethpage, Long Is- 

land.* 

The asterisk usually indicates the re- 
quested information was not received 
from the individual. 

Despite the president’s smokescreen, 
no cloud could hide the performance of 
Grumman’s Navy fighters. Nor could a 
financier criticize the steady Grumman 
dollar ride through years when other 
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industry producers swooped alternately 
up and down. Grumman has dropped 
dividends in stockholder pockets con- 
sistently since 1933. 

Ever since depression days when 
Swirbul and Grumman risked their low- 
priced necks to demonstrate home-built 
pontoons with retractable wheels for 
Navy spectators, the company has been 
well-known where it counts—with the 
Navy. The pontoons, which converted 
Navy scout planes into amphibs proved 
the first of a hangar-full of Navy- 
tingling Grumman designs. Before the 
Navy invested $92,700 for eight of 
their pontoons, Grumman, Swirbul, and 
Schwendler had busied patching up 
damaged Loening Amphibs. Through 
the twenties, they worked in New York 
City for Loening Aircraft (Roy as Gen- 
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HELLCATS IN THE PACIFIC: did Grumman save Guadalcanal? 
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eral Manager), learned enough about 
the big birds to slap the wrecks togeth- 
er at a profit (one hulk was bought for’ 
$450, repaired, sold for $20,000). 
When Loening was sold to Curtiss- 
Wright and operations were moved to 
Pennsylvania, the Long Islanders re- 
fused to cross the Hudson River. With 
the backing of the Loening brothers, 
they backtracked to Baldwin on Long 
Island’s flat South Shore, opened up 
shop. 

Business came quickly, but not with- 
out trouble. During the first week, they 
dragged most of a battered air yacht 
into their small garage with only the 
tail protruding. The stuck-out fin was 
immediately struck by a passing auto. 
In addition to fixing the busted tail, 
the youngsters quickly repaired the er- 
rant auto. During molasses-slow 1930, 
the company built 25 truck bodies; 
years later, aluminum truck bodies were 
to be Grumman’s transitional post-War 
II sideline. 

Grumman’s first big piggy-ride on 
the Navy's broad back came shortly 
after the admirals awarded the com- 
pany an experimental contract to de- 
velop a fast fighter. After demonstrating 
the stubby speedster (206 mph), the 
company landed its first major contract 
for 27 of them—worth $641,250. As 
business picked up, company HQ shuf- 


- fled around Nassau County: a garage 


in Baldwin, a hangar in Valley Stream, 
a large building in Farmingdale (now 
a Fairchild plant), and finally the pres- 
ent Bethpage site in ’37. 

Now the industry’s oldest manage- 
ment team, Grumman and Swirbul in 
1940 had a $5 million corner of Navy 
business, a continuous record of solid 
relationships with the winged sailors. 
From 1935 to War II, Grumman held 
a complete manufacturing monopoly op 
carrier-based planes. 

The company’s war growth was in 
direct proportion to the buildup of 
Naval air strength. Weak before °40, 
the Naval air arm emerged from the 
war with bulging biceps. Most of the 
new muscle was provided by blossom- 
ing Grumman whose assets increased 
1,000 per cent in the first three war 
years. The Navy carried the burden 
of the Pacific air war, and Grumman 
designed planes toted most of the load. 
The late Secretary of Defense, Jimmie 
Forrestal wasn’t kidding in his war's 
end note to the Grumman workers 
when he said, “Grumman saved Guad- 
alcanal.” Navy and Marine figures show 
Grumman “cats” accounted for two of 
every three Jap planes shot down (of 
6,548 Grumman-grounded Nips, 6,126 
were nipped by made-in-Bethpage 
planes). 

At war’s break, Grumman was i 
full production of its single-wing 330 
mph Wildcat. Months later, without 
breaking production, the Bethpage line 
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ground out the company’s most famous, 
most pilot-loved (i.e., most durable and 
heavily armored) of the cat series, the 
Hellcat. So busy were Jake and his 
team on plant problems that public an- 
nouncement of the Hellcat never came 
until 1,500 of the machines had flown 
off the company airfield. 

The wartime expansion never got out 
of management hands. While booming 
frame manufacturers leased and built 
around the country necessitating a 
spread of management talent, Swirbul 
managed to fit his 25,000 employees 
(up from 1,000 at war’s start) into 
nearby Long Island locations (tents, 
garages, leased buildings). Production- 
weathered eyes could see all operations; 
ake could maintain his shirtsleeve re- 

tionships with all employees. The 
Navy aided Swirbul’s centralization 
policy by constructing four large plants 
on company property (farsighted Roy 
Grumman’s purchase of “too-much” 
land in ’37 made plenty of elbow room 
for the boom). 

The worker team (98 per cent Island- 
ers) had good reason to hustle out 
Swirbul planes. An incentive plan 
which paid out a wartime total of $38,- 
000,000 was hooked to plant records 
instead of individual output. Workers 
on sections of the production line that 
had met a particular monthly quota 
would hustle to lagging spots on the 
line, pitch in to help the stragglers. The 
team spirit, a Swirbul must, was helped 
by constant bulletins on the fighting 
feats of Grumman’s cats. 

The big test, of course, came with 
V-J day and skidding war orders. Even 
the Navy’s baby was cut off from most 
appropriations. Sales of $236.8 million 
in 1945 dropped off to $37.6 million in 
"46, hedge-hopped to $24.2 million in 
47. Each of the top seven aircraft 
manufacturers® had at least one deficit 
year between 1945 and 1948. Eighth 
place Grumman, always in the black, 
picked up the best profit margins in 
the industry during the same years. 
Jake’s secret was simple. He could ef- 
ficiently handle a low volume of busi- 
ness with a greatly reduced staff. Di- 
versification, chiefly with aluminum 
canoes and truck bodies, neither lost 
money nor contributed significantly to 
the profit picture (non-aircraft sales 
have never exceeded 4 per cent of total 
sales). 

Grumman’s compact, tin-hut expan- 
sion during War II kept war-contract 
dollars in the bank, averted post-war 
financial headaches over idle, expensive 
plants. The only major cut-down was 
in employment. Here Jake walked a 
*As measured by December 1950 as- 
sets: United, $172.4 million, Curtiss- 


Wright $145.9 million, Boeing $124 mil- 
lion, Lockheed $104.3 million, Douglas 
$102 million, North American $66.9 mil- 
lion, Consolidated-Vultee $53.6 million. 
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GRUMMAN’S TRIPLE-THREAT CURRENT LINE: 








Harris & Ewing (2); Wide World 


Albatross Amphibian, with hulls by Chrysler’s Plymouth Division (top); 
Panther, with wing tip tanks dumping fuel in flight (center); 
Guardian hunter-killer team, one with radar belly pod (bottom). 


straightforward path. The entire work 
force was laid off, key personnel grad- 
ually rehired as needs arose. Somehow, 
he got his people to take their medi- 
cine if not like it: after Korea, war- 
hired hands gracefully picked up their 
rusting pre-war tools with no outward 
signs of a grudge. Grumman friends 
still come around. Last July 14th, the 
company threw a monster picnic, fed 
and entertained over 20,000 neighbors 
and employees. 

Last year Swirbul let it be known he 
would play the personnel game differ- 
ently if the expansion need arose. Jake’s 
new rules: hold the payroll to about 
6,500 employees and let the expansion 
(and contraction) be handled by sub- 
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contractors Glenn Martin, Twin Coach, 
Bendix, Chrysler, others. Present-day 
employment indicates the boss’ hopes 
were dreamy. Employment crept over 
the 8,500 mark last summer. 

How high will Grumman fly in the 
future? A glimpse of President Swirbul’s 
chute-full of advantages indicates the 
crew will at least be a steady one. 
Five of Grumman’s six officers started 
with the company. Engineering—heart 
of the industry—is packed with loyal 
old hands. Roy Grumman has always 
been the top engineer. Handling the 
details, Exec VP Schwendler headed up 
engineering until Grumman stepped up 
to Chairman in *46. Backing up the 
line: current head engineer Robert Hall, 








ex-assistant to Schwendler; and Con- 
tract Coordinator George Titterton, ex- 
assistant engineer in charge of produc- 
tion; both 17-year men. This stability 
has enabled Grumman to get by on the 
smallest engi.eering staff in the indus- 
try, Boeings engineer roster con- 
tains almost 4,000 designers; Lockheed 
claims one engineering hour tor every 
three production hours; Grumman's 
600-man engineering staff represents 
only six per cent of its work force. Get- 
ting by with fewer engineers is based 
on simple, utilitarian plane design, and 
the small number (3) of types in pro- 
duction. 

Stability is complemented with youth. 
Brasshats Grumman (55), Swirbul 
(51), and Schwendler (46) haven't 
hit the fogey age. Even now, long-time 
chief Roy Grumman lets his two young- 
er partners take more and more control 
of operations. Bill Schwendler promises 
to make the best pilot of the three. 
Sharing Chairman Roy’s engineering in- 
genuity, the youthful VP comes close 
to matching Swirbul’s ease and sin- 
cerity with employees; claims he knows 
first names and something else about 
4,000 Grumman workers. 

Current company military products 
are up to date, more diversified than 
any time in company history. The F9F- 
5 Panther jet, first Navy plane to shoot 
down a Ruscian-type MIG-15 and a 
600 mph fighter, has carried the sea- 
land fight in Korea, is running off the 
LI production line in large numbers. 
Powered by Pratt and Whitney’s turbo- 
Wasp, the jet is now considerably slow- 
er than many jet fighters. Chance 
Vought’s F7U Cutlass, a swept wing 
twin jet faster than the Panther, has 
been ordered in substantial quantity by 
the Navy. To keep up, Grumman will 
soon release the FOF-6 swept wing ver- 
sion of its senescent Panther. For the 
first time, it is doing business with the 
Air Force, with contracts for the big- 
gest ship ever made at Bethpage, the 
Albatross Amphibian (SA-16). Pontifi- 





EQUITY’S MILTON: 
a matter of injecting adrenalin 






cated USAF Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Major General Francis Griswold 
after watching the big amphibs oper- 
ate over Korean waters, “. . . subject 
aircraft is performing its assigned mis- 
sion in superior manner. The engineer- 
ing and production of this equipment 
has been more than justified. . .”. The 
third major company product, the pis- 
ton-powered Guardian, is an untried 
anti-sub plane that operates in a hunt- 
er-killer twosome (one bulges with 
radar, the other with two nozzle-packed 
torpedoes). Navy. hopes it will be a 
partial answer to atom-carrying sub- 
marines. 

Grumman is no longer the Navy's 
own baby, but it is a child of war, 
showing little promise of ever putting 
on civvies. Roy Grumman turned out 
a few sporty twin-engine amphibs 
before 1940, had sold the limited 
market $3 million worth (about 50 
planes) when he chucked the venture 
for fighters. After the war the company 
sold a number of 8-10 passenger Mal- 
lard amphibians to corporations and in- 
dividuals in the U.S. and abroad—only 
other Grumman deviation from the mil- 
itary course. 

As long as Jake’s sincere brand of 
paternalism keeps time with Navy af- 
fection (it’s now more than love—the 
Navy has $29 million in equipment 
at Bethpage) the company’s 5,500 
stockholders won't have much kick. 
After skimping on dividends for a num- 
ber of years, Grumman liberalized after 
the war. A two-for-one split in ’48 was 
followed by a 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend in November of last year. With 
2,000,000 outstanding shares, no fund- 
ed debt, and no expansion plans in the 
fire, Grumman’s ’51 sales (expected to 
double 1950’s $102.3 million sales, 
twice those of ’49) should be reflected 
in even more liberal dividends ($1.00 
in ’49, $2.00 in ’50). 

Quick to start, quick to stop, Grum- 
man sales and production increases in 
D1 run far ahead of relative movements 
of larger, more cumbersome competi- 
tors. While plane makers retool and be- 
gin production, Swirbul watches two of 
his three plane types perform in Korea. 
His Minute-Man batting average would 
be perfect if the Russians were to throw 
in a few subs for his hunter-killers to 
smell down. 


EQUITY’S EQUITIES 


SINCE ITs birth in 1932, “special situa- 
tion” Equity Corporation (assets: $25.3 
million) has had many rocky moments 
(1945 net: $258,000), may now be 
walking on smoother ground, Main rea- 
son for the leveling off: Equity’s 1948 
investment (49% stock interest) in busy 
Bell Aircraft, which now has a contract 
backlog of $300 million. After the war, 
the helicopter hustler was wading 
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EQUITY MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Atlas Corporation, 
and Niagara Share Corporation. Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Equity 
Corporation common. 


waist-deep in red. Last year it revved 
up $36 million sales, netted a modest 
$1.4 million. Result: on August 30, for 
the fifth time in its history, Equity 
paid common dividends. 

Equity isn’t always so lucky with its 
sick business children. There was the 
case of 10-year-old Commercial Con- 
trols Corp., heavy office and mail-room 
equipment maker: letter scales, electric 
letter opener, stamp vending machines, 
In 1940 Equity bought up 54% of 
Commercial’s stock, found that CC’s 
war production of carbines had left 
civilian Commercial with its mufti 
pants down. ; 

Right away, management-conscious 
Equity appointed Charles R. Ogsbury 
president (he had made his mark at 
IBM). Last year’s net profit was only 
$290,000, but Equity men soon expect 
to begin reaping from their $1.5 mil- 
lion investment. Signs of Ogsbury’s 
profits to come: (1) new electric typing 
machines, the Flexowriter and Just- 
writer; (2) sub-contract jobs for IBM 
defense orders. 

Moustached Sherrard Elliot, adven- 
turous Equity’s shy VP, explains some 
of the investments which never came 
home (e.g., International Capital Co. 
of Canada) with .“We can’t be right all 
the time.” Headed by hyper-thyroid 
ex-lawyer David M. Milton, Equity 
management figures the investment 
ought to start showing gratitude with- 
in two or three years, Some, like Stok- 
ley-Van Camp and International Miner- 
als and Chemical, began expressing 
affection after 12 months. At the mo- 
ment, this is how 46% of Equity’s re- 
sources are packaged: cleaning-machine 
maker American Wheelabrator (owns 
86%); Baker Refrigeration owns 
(100%); plant and building owner 
Real Estate Equities (97%); plane 
maker Bell Aircraft (49%); Commercial 
Controls (54%). 

Plane-hopper Milton is always ring- 
ing up one of Equity’s bright boys in 
the middle of the night (from Sacra- 
mento, Mexico City, or Paris) to spring 
and talk over new deals. Enthuses 
Equity’s Webster Todd, Exec Com- 
mittee Chairman, “Milton likes to put 
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things together . . . likes to build up 
something that didn’t exist before.” Son- 
in-law of John D. Rockefeller, Milton 
once parlayed $13,000 in cash and 
6,500 inactive insurance shares into 
control of a $218 million corporation. 

Eager-beaver Milton came to Equity 
18 years ago, has been assembling and 
building ever since. Some of his finan- 
cial piles: General American Life In- 
surance, General Reinsurance, South- 
eastern Shipbuilding Corp. When an 
investment shows a profit, Equity sells 
its stock, withdraws to look for greener 
fields. Milton doesn’t want to get 
Equity’s time and money tied up with 
one or two firms over a long period, 
prefers quick turnover. His require- 
ments for a good, new deal: the in- 
vestment must have good management, 
a big growth potential. Often Equity 
will take a chance on a moribund busi- 
ness that shows only a glimmer of life 
because it knows of a way to inject the 
necessary adrenalin. To date, Equity 
has revived more than 20 companies 
in the industrial field. 

To play safe, Equity also owns a 
68% stock interest in the Morris Plan, 
holding company with subsidiaries that 
supply consumer credit. MP’s 15 ma- 
jority-owned banks ($368.9 million 
assets) run regular commercial bank- 
ing, also loan money for automobile 
financing, insurance premiums, first 
mortgages, FHA and home improve- 
ments. A Morris subsidiary, National 
Industrial Credit, takes charge of di- 
rect writing of debtor-creditor term 
life insurance and writing, re-insuring 
fire and casualty insurance. 1950’s Mor- 
ris Plan profit (on parent-company 
basis) from all this buck passing: 


$907,000. 

President Milton and menage will 
have to do more traveling, more cau- 
tious investing before Equity breaks 
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past records. Even last year’s $1.6 mil- 
lion net falls $800 thousand short of 
1946, a cool million below 1948's 
record intake. 


HOTFOOT-PROOF HOSE 


ANKLE-DEEP in acetone, acetic anhy- 
dride and 300 other test-tube products, 
researchers at Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp. (Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Division) last year stumbled upon 
Dynel, another man-made textile. 

More wooly than wool socks, blan- 
kets, and sweaters, the new fiber—a 
happy synthesis of natural gas, air, salt 
water—is finding a place in the sun 
where it won't fade alongside nylon, 
Du Pont’s Orlon and Chemstrand’s 
Acrylan (Forbes July 15, 1951). 

When Dynel took the garment trade 
path early this year, it was the first 
UC&C consumer product afoot since 
Vinylite in 1939. Since then corporate 
assets have leaped from $336.6 million 
to 1950’s $869 million—putting UCC 
among America’s ten biggest manufac- 
turers. First half 1951 sales were $458.3 
million v. $330.8 million in 1950’s first 
half. Earnings, after more than doubled 
taxes, dipped to $58.2 million from 
$60.8 million in the same period. Divi- 
dends ($2.50 in 1950) have never been 
skipped. 

With Dynel—currently extruded at a 
8-4 million pound annual rate for $1.25 
a pound (nylon brings $1.75)—UCC 
has a product to fire the imagination 
of chronic hot-foot victims. Even under 
a blow torch, Dynel won't support 
combustion. 


18,000 CHEMISTS 


WHEN LEGIONNAIRES, Shriners, or re- 
lated fraternal fauna come to big-city 
conventions, local cops paint bright 
parade lines down Main Street, get 
ready for mobs and mayhem. For the 
duration, the price of business-as-usual 
is eternal vigilance. 

But last month when 18,000 chemists 
(with wives)—27% of the American 
Chemical Society's 66,000 membership, 
world’s biggest scientific body—cor- 
nered Manhattan’s better hotels to cele- 
brate ACS’s first 75 years, city life 
went on unruffled. If, as Dow Chemi- 
cal’s Leland I. Doan claims, “The chem- 
ical industry has not yet reached ma- 
turity—it’s just a growing boy,” he was 
referring to his markets, not to his men. 
In the 14 days the decorous scientists 
were around squirt guns and electric 
canes were conspicuously absent. 
Pretty girls passed ACS’s Statler Hotel 
headquarters with no greater chemical 
reaction than usual. 

Flocking to symposia with a devotion 
giving credibility to John Gay’s 18th 
Century flippancy—“Let chemists toil 
like asses”—the serious crew showed it- 
self for what it is—a society of the na- 
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tion’s best minds. Weeklong readings ot 
800 papers on lab lore ranging from 
fertilizers to flourine, plastics to poly- 
merization, nicotine to nutrition were 
prerequisite. After hearing all but four 
in his section, one young labman 
termed the readings “worth a trip from 
Europe.” 

But beyond the jammed lecture halls 
and out of the footsore crowds milling 
after exchangeable knowledge, New 
York’s chemical companies cooked up 
fun on the fringes. After working hours, 
delegates willingly traded test tubes for 
complimentary cocktail beakers. At first 
week’s end at a Union Carbide and 
Carbon breakfast one weary Oak Ridge 
researcher remarked: “this outfit had a 
party last night which nearly fixed us 
so we couldn’t get here this morning.” 
Also following the party line: American 
Can, Johns-Manville, Johnson & John- 
son, RCA, Merck, U.S. Steel, The 
Texas Company, Squibb. 

ACS’s first general meeting was held 
quietly in 1876 when chemistry meant 
smells and sulphuric acid. An obscure 
teacher named Alexander Graham Bell 
had just discovered wires could carry 
man’s voice. The 1951 convention 
opened on TV. Viewers heard name 
scientists (Dr. Gustaf Eglof, Dr. Hugo 
Kruyt) bring modern chemistry into 
focus between program features, 
flooded sponsor General Aniline and 
Film’s offices with fan mail. Assistant 
postmaster general Osborne A. Pearson 
issued a commemorative stamp in trib- 
ute to chemistry’s wonders. 

Buttonholing the problem uppermost 
in scientific and non-scientific minds, 
Harvard's James B. Conant predicted 
for the 20th Century a tense second 
half, but one without atomic war, end- 
ing in an era of solar-energy prosperity 
made possible by chemistry and peace. 
(Less sure of peace, but with typical 
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IF CONFESSION is good for the soul, 
then Harry Bennett, for twenty years 
the fabulous “mystery man” of what 
was once the richest single business 
enterprise in worid history, must be 
living his semi-retirement in relative 
serenity. For Mr. Bennett, confidant, 
companion and plain hatchet man 
for Henry Ford, the elder, has aired 
his pent up innards in a book “We 
Never Called Him Henry.” 

The document (original title was 
“S.0.B. Detroit”) will raise eye- 
brows, bring blushes of embarrass- 
ment to past and present indus- 
trialists and—most important—paint 
Henry Ford as Model T Genius. 

In the process Mr. Bennett, who, 
in his own words “has been called 
a thug and a gangster” has at- 
tempted to whitewash his one-time 
performance as Director of Person- 
nel of the Ford Motor Company. 
The Harry Bennett that comes out of 
this confessional is not the rumored 
gun-toting strong man who was so 
close to the Detroit underworld that 
the police and FBI used him as a 
source on what was going on in the 
criminal world. Neither is it the Ben- 
nett whose concept of labor relations 
was, allegedly, to spy on workers, 
visit their homes and intimidate their 
families. Or whose prescription for 
discouraging unionism was to arm 
“company minded” workers to shoot 
it out with the CIO. Instead, you 
get a picture of a relatively mild- 
mannered executive with such loy- 
alty to his boss—Henry Ford—that 
he did his bidding for thirty years 
and took all the blame for the queer 
policies concocted by his master. 

It becomes. plain after the first 
page that, in Bennett’s estimation, it 
was Henry Ford who fathered all 
or most of the business and labor 
practices which gave the company 
such an unsavory reputation during 
the late ’20s and ’30s. 

If Mr. Bennett was so out of sym- 
pathy with Ford’s way of doing busi- 
ness, why should so able a lad who 
rose from an ex-sailor to number two 
man in so giant an enterprise, not 
quit and go to friendlier environs? 
That’s the question the reader keeps 
asking until he reaches the most 
fantastic part of the entire tale. 

Supposedly, Henry Ford kept a 
little vault in his office, known only 
to himself and Mr. Bennett. Mr. 
Ford told his closest aide that in 
case either one died the contents of 
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this little box 
would be open- 
ed by the living 
member of the 
twosome. At one 
time there was 
$4,000,000 in 
cash in this secret 
cache—indeed an incentive for many 
a man to bear a burden of abuse en- 
gendered by the eccentricities of his 
boss. But, alas, when Ford died and 
the box was opened, the little steel 
cupboard was bare. A lifetime of 
waiting gone to naught, because 
Bennett’s salary with Ford Motor 
was peanuts. In fact, year after year 
he poured his own money into sun- 
dry ventures for Ford—and never put 
in an expense voucher (!). 

More believable is Bennett’s char- 
acterization of Ford the Business- 
man. That Henry was unconven- 
tional in his methods is nothing 
new. But Bennett adds some inter- 
esting bits to Ford’s capriciousness. 
Ford could never delegate authority. 
When his son Edsel, as president of 
the Ford Motor Company, okayed 
the construction of a new coke oven, 
Ford waited until it was finished and 
then had it torn down to show who 
was the real boss. Ford’s steadfast 
refusal to improve his models in face 
of bigger and better competition 
was characteristic of a stubbornness 
which eventually put the company 
in a bad way financially. And the 
old man’s naiveté about organized 
labor receives its due in Bennett’s 
book. Ford fought the unionization 
of his workers with every legal—and 
illegal—gimmick in the book. This, 
even after the rest of the industry 
had agreed to recognize the CIO. 
But once he capitulated Ford gave 
the unions everything—closed shop, 
highest wages, paid shop stewards. 
His theory: union officers would start 
fighting among themselves for the 
spoils and CIO would disintegrate. 

For some revealing peeks into the 
personalities of Henry Ford and 
many of the well-known executives 
who ran the company, the Bennett 
book makes good reading for the 
businessman. About his own life of 
innocence in the thirty years he 
ruled the lower roost—let’s put it 
this way: Bennett’s book is being 
published by an outfit which special- 
izes in romantic fiction (Gold Medal 
Books). His manuscript is in the 
right hands. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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good nature, VP Alben Barkley ven- 
tured that chemistry is a good thing.) 


According to a poll of General Aniline | 


& Film’s more than 700 labmen, Con- 
ant’s listeners quietly differed: GAF 
researchers (average age, 35) expect 
War III in their lifetime if not within 
five years. 


General Aniline also revealed the na- 
ture of its typical employee, in turn 
probably typical of the 18,000 conven- 
tioneers. No long-haired, goggle-eyed 
introvert, GAF’s average chemist is a 
TV listener (8% hours weekly) in his 
own home (average cost, $18,000), is 
married, with one or two children. He 
plays a modest golf game, reads 24 
books a year, prefers checkers to chess, 
follows photography as a hobby (as 
do most scientists of all species). 

GAF’s . quietly-dressed type (five 
feet, nine inches tall) compared fairly 
with his fellow Ph.D.’s and M.A.’s 
gathered in New York to swap 
thoughts. But if America’s chemists got 
into their new suits to harvest new 
ideas, corporations were reaping, too. 
Personnelmen from plush-lined lookouts 
stood ready to lure soon-to-be-grad- 
uated scientists into the company fold. 
In a seller’s market for lab skills, they 
didn’t hesitate to tempt established re- 
searchers to change jobs. 

Salesmanagers remembered chemists 
and their wives are also customers, 
went through their own tempting rou- 
tines. Union Carbide’s plastic fur coats, 
Dow’s styron TV lenses, Monsanto lus- 
trex dishes, Du Pont’s nylon flimsies 
were conspicuously present. Canny 
Celanese Corporation generalized Cel 
anese’s part in making chemistry the 
“key to better living.” 


Some of the doors chemical keys 
will open into a future fairyland were 
glimpsed when B. F. Goodrich’s Dr. 
M. F. Frederick introduced beta-pro- 
piolactone, a petroleum derivative. In 
plentiful supply, the new chemical pre- 
vents transmission of virus infections 
through blood transfusions, has been 
used to convert swampland into air- 
fields in a few hours. Potential prod- 
ucts, said Frederick, include blood 
plasma substitutes, vitamin B, home 
hairwave solutions and plastics. 


Stockholm’s Dr. Holger Erdtman re- 
ported discovery of a tree-derived pesti- 
cide “more powerful than any hitherto 
known.” Also reported: antibiotics ac- 
tive against TB and the common cold; 
new anti-asthma drugs; better fertiliz- 
ers; a new form of the male sex hor- 
mone; more latex-based paints. 

As the world’s scientific royalty 
headed home with another 1,000 pages 
of Chemical Abstracts, a yellow, sul- 
phuric-acid smog settled over Manhat- 
tan, reddening the eyes of New Yorkers 
for two days. No doubt about it: the 
chemical age had arrived. 
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BEAR CLAWS 


NATIONAL AIRLINES management (see 
page 24) isn’t the only one beleagured 
by unhappy stockholder committees. 
As ForBEs goes to press, ballots were 
being cast in New York to decide one 
of the hottest intra-corporate dogfights 
in years. In one corner was a former 
Chicago mail order executive, Walter 
G. Baumhogger, president of United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores. His opponent, 
New York appliance dealer Charles 
Green, was an old hand at the game, 
having successfully ousted the manage- 
ment of Twin Cities Rapid Transit last 
year. Green charges mismanagement, 
Baumhogger claims a “commendable 
revilatization” job on the firm, which 
has paid no dividend in 18 years. 

Also in New York, three of the seven 
directors of Segal Lock & Hardware 
were soliciting proxies to replace man- 
agement and the majority directors. 
Claim: company has been able to sur- 
vive only through sale of additional 
common stock, the issuance of stock to 
creditors in lieu of payment, and the 
mortgaging of assets. 

In Chicago, a group of embattled 
holders of Domestic Finance Corpora- 
tion don’t like the exchange offer made 
by the American Investment Company 
to pay one new convertible preferred 
share for every five shares of Domestic 
common turned in up to 79% of out- 
standing stock to the purchaser. Dissi- 
dents Paul W. Joslyn, Edward P. Mol- 
loy and Mrs. Maud B. Cutten contend 
the offer is unfair, that the prospectus 
did not present an entirely accurate 
comparison of the two companies. 

As Wall Street bulled to a new peak, 
there were plenty of bearish claws in 
evidence. 


SINCLAIR IN MEXICO 


Six Top, tough Sinclair Oil diplomats 
recently slipped silently into a Mexico 
City hotel, skilfully sidestepped re- 
porters, secretly put over one of the 
most promising U.S.-Mexican oil deals 
in history. They sold hard-boiled Pemex 
dixector Antonio J. Bermudez on the 
sporting proposition of tossing $1,950,- 
000° into the air to see whether there 
is oil in the 500,000-acre, pre-expro- 
priation “El Charro” concession to 
which Sinclair had dubious title. 

The bet: Sinclair will finance Pemex’ 
drilling of jointly selected sites in the 
area. If there is oil, Sinclair wins a re- 
fund of exploration expenses plus 20 
per cent of production until the $1,- 
950,000 figure is reached. If there is 
no oil, they do all this for nothing.t 

The colossal Charro claim, last of a 
major oil company in Mexico, was ob- 


°U.S. oilmen’s figures. Pemex claims it’s 
only $1,852,500. 
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TAMPICO: a sudden ruling in favor of “our friends” 


tained in 1928. Immediately afterward, 
the Sinclair subsidiary and Petrolera 
Titania, Standard of N.J. affiliate which 
happened to own an adjoining 500,000 
acres, checkerboarded their joint hold- 
ings into 2 1/16-square-mile lots. After 
sinking $9 million into drilling, the 
two U.S. companies woke up on the 
morning of March 18, 1938, to find 
expropriation just around the corner. 
Their eleventh well, hastily sealed in 
1938, has never been completed. 

Actually, both Charro and Titania 
escaped the ax. Expropriation was 
technically based upon a union dispute, 
and neither subsidiary had unions. To 
make assurance doubly sure, however, 
they sought separate “amparos,” a 
cross between an injunction and a writ 
of habeas corpus. 


The case dragged on in Mexican- ' 


standoff fashion. Finally, in 1943, dis- 
gusted Standard satraps were per- 
suaded to settle. They accepted an ar- 
rangement worked out by the joint 
U.S.-Mexican Cook-Zavala Commission 
which covered Titania, although this 
company had already won its case in the 
Mexican Supreme Court. At the time, it 
looked like a great coup. Now some 
Standard executives are convinced they 
made a mistake. As one put it, on learn- 
ing of the Sinclair deal: “We were sold 
down the river by Washington.” 

Sinclair was more cautious, to say 
the least. Two months after expropria- 
tion, they were one of Pemex’ best cus- 
tomers for Mexican crude. While they 
“voluntarily” gave up their claims to 
other Mexican properties, the Charro 
lands were carefully omitted from these 
settlements. 

+Comment of U.S. geologists in Mexico: 
“If there is no oil in this region, then 
ee Maracaibo is just another 
lake.” 
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In April of last year, Sinclair, to 
whom Pemex officials had always cour- 
teously referred to as “our friends,” 
made its move. A court action ended 
with a Federal Judge in Tampico rul- 
ing in favor of Sinclair's Charro claim. 
Pemex immediately appealed to the 
Supreme Court, where the case was 
docketed until Charro attorneys recent- 
ly opened negotiations. 

Pemex’ present willingness to listen 
to Sinclair sirens is ascribed to these 
practical considerations: Sinclair’s suc- 
cessful actuation of its role of big 
brother, or maybe rich cousin, of Mex- 
ico’s nationalized oil industry; Pemex’ 
questionable legal right to the Charro 
properties, and additional bait being 
dangled by Sinclair right in front of 


»/its nose. 


The bait consists of a proposal to 
realize Director Bermudez’ old dream 
of disposing of northern Mexico’s rich 
gas reserves, through Sinclair's new 
Mexican subsidiary “Sintex,” to U.S. 
buyers. Tennessee Gas Transmission 
and Transcontinental Gas are logical 
customers. But there are catches: U-S. 
companies cannot agree to buy foreign 
gas without Federal Power Commission 
permission (often denied); Sintex and 
Pemex are at odds over price; many 
northern Mexican gas distributors are 
tied up by long-term import contracts 
with Texas producers. 

If this offer fails, Sinclair has an ad- 
ditional ace up its sleeve: A proposal 
to wildcat for Pemex in Mexico’s south- 
ern Isthmus of Tehuantepec, including 
the State of Tabasco, where Pemex re- 
cently made what is regarded as its 
most important oil discovery to date. If 
Standard is out of the Mexican oil pic- 
ture, crude-hungry Sinclair (which 
produces only a third of the oil needed 
to keep its refineries at full flood) 
seems definitely in. 
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MATERIALS 


ONE-HAND TACKERS 
and STAPLER S=- 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceil- 
ing tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, 
line boxes for shipment, gaskets in re- 
frigerators—or assemble units in pro- 
duction —the Hansen Tacker answers 
your problem. 
SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast 

@s you grip—Hansen drives two- 

pointed or single-leg tackpoints, 

straight in or clinched—in staple 

I hs up to 4”. 

“"SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 

84 to 140 staples per loading. 

Reloads instantly. Catch on back 

of unit holds spring for quick 

reloading. No back-tracking for 


tacks. 

SAVES MATERIALS. No 
wasted staples or tacks to step 
on or swallow. Every staple 
driven evenly, efficiently. No 
marring or hammer dents. 

PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is used 
with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fasten- 
ing jobs. Put it to work for you 
today! gggg~ REQUEST BOOKLET. 


-_ @p ALLHANSEN MFG.CO. 
LHANSEN} / 5002 RAVENSWooD AVE. = 


—— 
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STOP SAYING 
THAT TRAVEL IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger-carrying freighters are 
the secret to low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or 
California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: Large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably e« private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
from New York to New Orleans. Name the port and 
the chances are you can find it listed in ‘“Travel Routes 
Around the World.”’ 


This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommoda- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say 
“To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a 
resort, get “Travel Routes Around the .World’.’’ 


The up-to-date 1951 edition is yours for $1, and your 
dollar also brings you two priceless reports: 


{. FREIGHTER LIFE: What vagabond voyaging is all 
about. What the ships are like, who goes on them, 
what you eat, ete. Plenty of photos. 


. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to @ awhile—even 
retire—in the West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, and 
other lands te the south where the dollar buys so 
much more. 


A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of all the guides 
now. On a sheet of paper, print name and address, 
write “‘Send 8 travel guides’’ and mail with $1 bill to 
Harian Publications, 71 Parkway, Greenlawn, New York. 


NEW IDEAS 





Loafer’s Luggage 
Missed your train connection? Have 
to stay overnight in a hotel without 
your toothbrush? Or just fed up with 
lugging luggage? Here’s your answer. 


Packed in this cardboard carrier is 
everything you'll need overnight: slip- 
pers, pajamas, razor, tooth brush, tooth 
powder and hair oil. After the drug 
stores are closed this thing could be 
mighty handy. (Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio) 


Eye Aid 
Hauling out the old bandanna to 
wipe your specs is a thing of the past 
with this chemically endowed pocket 
case. Claimed to be the best sight pro- 


tector since windshield wipers, the 
chemically treated lining shines up 
glasses to a sparkle, polishes while it 
protects. Said to be washable without 
losing its chemical properties. Nor will 
suds hurt the Vinyl case. Saves your 
breath while it saves your eyes. (Ro- 
mart, 1610 N. Mason Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Midget Meter 

This pretty lass may be measuring 
your, or her, exposure. What we can’t 
figure out is why the matches don’t 





explode. The manufacturer says that’s 
her “Mascot” in the other hand, a half. 
size marvel that “even a babe can use.” 
With it, home-movie and color-slide 
photographers get precise measure. 
ments of light conditions. Conversions, 
calculations and complicated scales are 
eliminated. You just take the pointer 
reading and there’s your camera setting 
Not bad, eh? (General Electric Co. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y.) 


Nifty Navigator 

If you're adrift at sea (or up in the 
air) and need to get your bearings, the 
“Correctocourse” is your quickest way 
to the answer. With it, navigators can 
quickly and easily correct the course for 
tidal currents, all in a matter of sec 
onds. Calibrations can be used also fo 
solving aerial navigation problems of 
light plane pilots by simple multiplica- 


tion. Made of Vinylite plastic; resists 
sea air, moisture, grease and most 
chemicals. Wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. (Frank G. Darlington, Box 98, 
Sewickley, Pa.) 


Slide Screener 
TV’s newest rival: this automatic 
film slide projector. Screens your 35mm. 
vacation films at home, demonstrates 


on the road. Inside, 4 
automatically spins each 
picture into view; adjustment allows 
variation of showing times by remote 
control. (Projectograph Corp., Oshkosh, 


your wares 


slotted disk 
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CHEMICAL MILESTONES 


Hercules Powder Company extends its congratulations to the 
American Chemical Society on its 75th Anniversary. Hercules is 
proud to have played a part in the development of the chemical 
industry, and to publish here some of the highlights of its own history 











1912—Hercules Powder Company or- 
ganized. Russell H. Dunham 
named first president. 
1913—Started operations as a manufac- 
turer of explosives with 15 plants 
and sales offices, and 1,000 em- 
ployes. 
1914— Purchased the Independent Pow- 
der Company of Missouri. 
1915—Purchased the Union Powder 
Company at Parlin, N. J., in- 
creasing production of nitrocellu- 
lose and smokeless powder. 
1916—Erected the first building of a re- 
search laboratory unit at Kenvil, 
N. J., site of one of the company’s 
smokeless powder plants. 
1916—Built a plant at San Diego, Calif., 
to produce acetone and other 
products from giant kelp. 
1917—Began the manufacture of nitro- 
cellulose for use by industries 
other than explosives. 
1917—Assumed operation of the United 
States government’s military ex- 
plosives plant “C”’ at Nitro, W. 
Va., one of the biggest powder 
plants in World War I. 
1920—Entered the wood naval stores 
industry, producing pine oils, 
rosin, and steam-distilled wood 
turpentine. 
1921—Achieved completely national dis- 
tribution of industrial explosives 
by purchase of the facilities of 
Aetna Explosives Company. 
1923—Introduced low-viscosity nitro- 
cellulose for protective coatings. 
1926—Introduced the first semi-gelatin 
permissible explosive for use in 
coal mining, called Hercogel* A. 
1926—Purchased the Virginia Cellulose 
Company at Hopewell, Va., to 
produce chemical cotton pulp, 
source of nitrocellulose and other 
cellulose products. 
1927—Introduced the original semi-gel- 
atin explosives, called Gelamites*. 
1928—Introduced pale wood rosins. 
1928—Entered into the manufacture of 
nitric acid by the oxidation of 
ammonia, replacing the use of 
Chilean saltpeter. 
1929— Developed process and equipment 
for the continuous digestion of 
nitrocellulose. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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1930—Cornerstone laid for the Hercules 
Experiment Station, the com- 
pany’s present central research 
laboratories outside Wilmington, 
Del. 

1931—Introduced Red Dot*, a smoke- 
less powder for trap and skeet 
shooting. 

1931—Purchased the Paper Makers 
Chemical Corp. and entered the 
business of supplying rosin size 
and other chemicals to the paper 
industry. 

1931—Developed the No-Vent* All- 
Metal Delay ElectricBlastingCap. 

1931—Introduced chlorinated rubber 
(Parlon*) which serves as the 
base for acid- and alkali-resistant 
paints, among other uses. 

1933—Introduced Hercolyn*, a hydro- 
genated liquid ester of rosin. 

1934—Began the manufacture of cellu- 
lose acetate and ethyl cellulose. 

1935—Introduced Staybelite*, hydro- 
genated rosin. 

1936—Established the Synthetics De- 
partment to develop and market 
synthetic products. 

1937—Introduced synthetic pine oil. 

1939—Charles A. Higgins became sec- 
ond president, succeeding Russell 
H. Dunham. 

1939—Built a plant at Hopewell, Va., 
for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and chlorine. 

1940—Introduced Pentalyn* resins, the 
pentaerythritol esters of rosin for 
use in protective coatings and 
printing inks. 

1940—Built a plant at Hercules, Calif., 
for the manufacture of anhydrous 
ammonia by high-pressure syn- 
thesis. 

1940—Introduced Thanite*, a terpene 
thiocyanoacetate, used as a toxi- 
cant for insecticides. 

1941—Completed construction of Ord- 
nance plants at Radford, Va., and 


New River, Va., the first two of 
six military explosives plants op- 
erated by Hercules for the U. S. 
government during World War II. 

1941— Acquired the synthetic resin man- 
ufacturing facilities of John D. 
Lewis, Inc. 

1942—Supplied techniques for use of 
wood pulp for the production of 
smokeless powder, thereby great- 
ly increasing the output of mili- 
tary powder. 

1943—Constructed a plant for the man- 
ufacture of pentaerythritol. 

1944— Introduced sodium carboxymeth- 
ylcellulose, also known as cellu- 
lose gum. (Hercules* CMC). 

1945— Developed Dresinate* 731, essen- 
tial to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, GR-S-10. 

1946—Opened a special plastics labora- 
tory at the Parlin, N. J. plant. 

1946— Postwar construction projects in- 
cluded a synthetic resins plant at 
Burlington, N. J., a plant for the 
manufacture of cellulose gum at 
Hopewell, Va., and an industrial 
explosives plant at Jasonville, Ind. 

1947—Started production of facilities 
which more than doubled cellu- 
lose acetate capacity. 

1947—Introduced toxaphene, chlorin- 
ated camphene that serves as the 
base for agricultural insecticides. 

1948—Constructed a separate high-pres- 
sure laboratory unit at its Experi- 
ment Station. 

1948—Entered into the manufacture of 
plasticizers for vinyl resins. 

1948—Introduced rosin amines. 

1948— Began the production of cellulose 
acetate molding powder for 
plastics. 

1948—Introduced an automatic emulsi- 
fying process for rosin size in the 
paper industry. 

1949—Installed at Hopewell, Va., the 
first continuous digester for puri- 
fication of cotton linters. 

1949—Entered into the production of — 
ethyl cellulose molding powder 
for plastics. 

1950—Opened a pilot plant at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to study the chemis- 
try of western woods. 

1951—A three-story wing, added to the 

main building of the Experiment 

Station laboratories, greatly in- 

creased research facilities. 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, de- 
tergents, plastics, to name a few, use 
Hercules synthetic resins, cellulose prod- 
ucts, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin 
derivatives, chlorinated products, and 
other chemical materials. Hercules explo- 
sives serve mining, quarrying, construc- 
tion, seismograph projects everywhere. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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CSC PROGRESS REPORT 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION sales for the first half 


of 1951 totaled over $30 million, approximately twice the figure for 









the same period a year ago. 


EXPANSION PROJECTS for which Certificates of Necessity have 
been received amount to over $22,000,000. 


































AT STERLINGTON, LA., the construction of new facilities will double 
the plant’s present production of ammonia and methanol and provide 
a new unit for making ammonium nitrate, one of the most popular 


forms of nitrogen for use in the fertilizer industry. 





THE NEW 112 MILLION dollar dextran plant being built in Terre 
Haute, Ind., will have an initial annual production rate of one million 
pints of Expandex, CSC’s trade name for its dextran product. Known 
medically as a plasma volume expander, Expandex is valuable in the 


treatment of shock, hemorrhage, burns, and surgery. 





CHANGES AND ADDITIONS are being made to the penicillin and 
bacitracin plants in Terre Haute to increase production of these 
antibiotics. Several new fermenters are now in operation and the 


remainder of the units will be in production before the end of the year. 





IN ADDITION to these projects, applications are pending for the 
expansion of facilities to increase the output of other chemicals, drugs, 


and agricultural products. 





COMPLETED is the first unit of the new plant at Sterlington to pro- 
duce nitrogen solutions for the fertilizer industry, and first shipments 
to customers are now being made. The second unit of this plant is 


expected to be ready early in 1952. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Is SPENDING being overdone? Is a day of reckoning 
likely to come? 

True, consumers lately have been pulling in their 
horns, to the extent that, although they are spend- 
ing more this year than ever before, they have lat- 
terly contrived to hold on to somewhat larger 
savings. 

But what of the spending picture as a whole? 

President Truman is perhaps the worst offender. 
What has he done to insist upon national economy? 
Nothing. He has swamped Congress with demands 
for astronomical appropriations, not only for arma- 
ment, both national and international, but for 
other purposes. 

His free-and-easy attitude has been accompanied 
by unhalting multiplication of Federal employees, 
Federal tax-eaters. This costly army has ballooned 
to almost 2,500,000, a shocking burden. He plumps 
for inflicting heavier and still heavier burdens on 
the backs of taxpayers. Apparently he sees no 
limit to what you and I and the rest of us can be 
mulcted to support his grandiose ideas of the limit- 
lessness of Uncle Sam’s Santa Claus largesse. 

Notwithstanding that investors are shirking sup- 
plying adequate equity capital for the expansion 
programs of various industries, managements are 
going along gaily with vast expenditures. Instead of 
programs calling for scores of millions of additional 
invested capital, it is fashionable today for corpo- 
rations to incur the spending of hundreds of mil- 
_lions, in some instances even billions. 

As Representative Rich, of Pennsylvania, used 
to ask constantly, “Where is the money to come 
from?” 

Significant Facts 


Is it not significant, not to say ominous, that com- 
mercial bank loans have skyrocketed almost $5,- 
000,000,000 in the last twelve months? This, not- 
withstanding that there has meanwhile been a sub- 
stantial decrease in freight car loadings, a drastic 
drop in auto production, a decline in coal produc- 
tion (and, presumably, consumption), a shrinkage 
in department store sales? 

Another serious consideration: From now on 
more and more billions of dollars will be spent for 
non-productive purposes, namely, instruments, not 
of production, but of destruction, armaments, both 
for our own use and the use of our trans-Atlantic 
allies. These colossal costs to American taxpayers 
may be justified by menacing international military 


Spending soaring dangerously ? 
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considerations. They inordinately swell America’s 
spending, nevertheless. 


Breakneck Homebuilding 


Wherever I travel I see breakneck home build- 
ing. 

Lots are the dearest ever; wage rates paid 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
every species of artisans, are beyond all precedent. 
In my home area construction over the last two- 
three years has been unparalleled. I can foresee 
nothing but a glut by-and-by, with a drop in mar- 
ket values, and serious, if not unsupportable, losses 
by many home-builders or buyers. 

Booms never last forever. Lean years invariably 
follow fat years. 

“You cannot turn the clock backwards.” In Amer- 
ica, the law of progress rules. 

Yes, but that does not mean we have not been 
subjected to periodical serious depressions, panies. 
Economic history has a habit of repeating itself. 


Stocks Reach New Heights 


Average quotations for industrial shares on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange have climbed to the highest 
peak attained in over twenty years. 

They may conceivably soar more. 

For these reasons: Unprecedented volumes of 
investment stocks have been taken out of the mar- 
ket by pension funds, constantly-expanding insur- 
ance companies, mutual trusts gaining rapidly in 
popularity, endowed institutions which a gener- 
ation ago did not invest in equities, corporations 
which annually award executive pensions in the 
form of common stocks, etc. 

Foundations are becoming increasingly large 
owners of choice equities. 

Whereas common stocks were quite largely held 
on margin yesteryear—notoriously in 1928-29— 
slender margins are non-existent today. Therefore, 
“forced” selling is no longer a menace overhanging 
the market. 

Moreover, how else can stockowners utilize at- 
tractively funds derived from liquidating their 
holdings? 


America is on a very high pinnacle today. 
A setback, according to all history, is inevitable 
some day. 


When? You guess! I refuse to. —B. C. Forses. 












INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks to hold for long pull 


WHEN THE Korean war began many in- 
vestors sold their stocks, believing that 
war with Russia might quickly follow. 
Many have since remained on the side- 
lines, marketwise. 

During the last fifteen months there 
has been much confusion over both do- 
mestic and international affairs. One 
day we hear peace talk; another day, 
war talk. The chances are that war with 
Russia will not erupt in the next few 
years; that the United States will con- 
tinue its preparedness program (per- 
haps at reduced speed) until all dan- 
ger of war with Russia has been re- 
moved. The latter might not occur un- 
til the Communist regime in Moscow 
is overthrown—vague as this might ap- 
pear at present. It is generally thought 
that Russia is in no shape to take on 
the Allies in a new war; that she has 
trouble enough now in keeping her 
“satellites” pacified; that these nations 
would turn against her if war broke 
' out. 

A look at the map seems to indicate 
that Russia can hardly hope success- 


fully to fight Western Europe, Italy, 
Turkey, Japan, the United States, etc., 
at the same time. 

Many lines of industry have slowed- 
up. Smaller demand, Government con- 
trols, high costs, increased taxes, etc., 
have brought lower earnings. Indeed, 
in some cases, earnings are lower even 
when sales have substantially increased. 
For the balance of the year, earnings 
of most companies will probably com- 
pare unfavorably with the same period 
last year. 

Money rates have eased; Government 
bonds have rallied from the low points 
made last Spring. 

As long as 62 million people are em- 
ployed at high wages, there will be 
no serious depression. 

Should the Republicans win next 
year, the interest rate on new long- 
term Government bonds might be in- 
creased to 3 per cent; the tax structure 
might be favorably changed; but the 
spending policies might not be greatly 
altered. The people will not tolerate a 
depression of the 1932 type. 








Have You Read 


70° PINE STREET 





“Should You Buy Shares 


in America?” 


appearing in the current issue of 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


It’s the best explanation we’ve seen of why the ownership 
of common stocks is important — important, naturally, to 
any individual worried about protecting his extra money 
but important in a much more basic sense to America at 
large ... to our whole system of living. 


No single article, of course, can answer more than a few 
of your questions about investing. But if you’d like to pur- 
sue the subject a little further, if you’d like simple answers 
to such basic questions as what stocks are, what they cost, 
what a broker does, we'll be glad to send you our pamphlet 
“What Everybody Ought to Know .. 
and Bond Business.” Just ask for the pamphlet on stocks— 
thene’s no charge of course. Send your request to— 


Department SD-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Offices in 97 Cities 


. About This Stock 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











The current bull market began in 


the spring of 1949. Since then the In- . 


dustrial Averages have advanced 73 
per cent, from 160 to 277. It might be 
of interest to note that in the past bull 
markets have almost always doubled, 
or more, before the final peak was 
reached. 

Also, at bull market tops the yield 
on the Industrial Averages was less 
than 4 per cent, compared with more 
than 6 per cent at present. 

Last May a “bear market” signal 
was given under the Dow Theory. I 
wrote then that I thought any bear 
market would be moderate, with the 
Industrial Averages not likely to fall 
below 220-225. I still believe that this 
price level would mark the limit of any 
declining tendency which might de 
velop. 

In other words, I see no basis for an 
old-fashioned bear market. 

The stock market today is different 
from formerly. Stocks are owned prin- 
cipally by permanent holders rather 
than margin speculators. Tremendous 
amounts have been ploughed back into 
properties of corporations during the 
last ten years. A sizable amount of in- 
flation has been permanently frozen in- 
to the nation’s economy, as witnessed 
by higher and higher wages, etc; In 
many cases, salaries and wages are 
more than double the 1941 levels. A 
Cadillac, which sold for $1,600 in 1941, 
now is priced at double that figure. In 
terms of dollars, the amount of busi- 
ness done by many companies has 
reached astronomical figures. Last year, 
gross sales by General Motors reached 
the colossal total of $7% billions! 

Leading stocks have been purchased 
on a large scale by pension funds, in- 
vestment trusts, life insurance compa- 
nies, trust funds, etc., and recently 
there has been some buying for foreigp 
account. 

Many stocks are high enough; some 
have advanced sensationally, .such as 
chemicals, drugs, oils. The “vitamin” 
and “wonder drug” stocks are over- 
valued, I believe. 

Many others have done little, such 
as utilities, department stores, movies, 
tobaccos, food, banks and financing 
companies. The Dow Theory has not 
worked well. I believe it is not as re 
liable as it once was. Certainly, with 
the railroads having more and more 
competition from motor vehicles, air- 
planes, etc., there appears no basis for 
the theory about “confirmation by the 
railroad averages.” 

Investors should select first-class 
stocks and hold them. If lower prices 
develop, buy more. 

Speculators should merely go with 
the tide; but when stocks are sold im 
fear of a setback, purchases. should be 
promptly made (even at higher prices) 
as soon as the market indicates it was 
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a mistake to sell. One quickly learns 
when a sale was a mistake—the market 
fails to go lower as expected. 

“Don't stay wrong long.” 

Among the stocks which I consider 
attractive for long-pull holding are 
those herewith listed. Of course, they 
might become available at lower prices 
than now prevailing, but I have indi- 
cated the prices which I think might 
be reached in a few years. Wide di- 
versification is advised to guard against 
unfavorable developments affecting in- 
dividual issues. This list gives readers 
the stocks I prefer, especially on set- 
backs: 


Approximate Possible 


Present Price Next 
: Price Few Years 

Addressograph ...... 61 80 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 48 65 
Aluminum Corp. of 

DOD, 55.ix:i5:h:604/4'0 030 87 120 
Am. Agricultural 

OS BPRS 62 80 
Am. Airlines ........ 16 25 
MO ocx cs bse c tie 118 140-150 
Am. Tel. & Tel. ..... 161 180 
Anaconda Copper ... 50 60-65 
Armstrong Cork ..... 58 80-90 
Bohn Aluminum ..... 40 - 50 
Blaw-Knox ......... 18 25-30 
Burroughs Adding 

SORE. . ano nes 18 25-30 
Canadian Pacific R.R.. 32 50 
Carolina Power & Light 33 40 
Carrier Corp. ....... 23 45 
Commercial Credit ... 57 80 
Commercial Solvents... 31 40-45 
GD: istbei ee ciice < 86 45 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... 87 50 
Florida Power & Light 23 30 
General Tire ........ 48 65 
Household Finance... 38 50 
Hudson Bay Mining.. 59 75 
Int. Packers ......... 14 25 
Int. Tel. & Tel....... 17 25 
Kennecott Copper ... 83 90-100 

—Montgomery Ward ... 72 90-100 

Moore-McCormack ... 19 29 
National Supply ..... 28 40 
Paramount Pictures .. 27 35 
2. eee 60 70 
Radio Corp. ........ 23 85-40 
Singer Mfg. ........ 55 75 
Southern Pacific R.R.. 64 85 
Sylvania Electric .... 87 50 
Texas & Pacific R.R.. 92 125 
Todd Shipyard ...... 54 75 
United States Foil B.. 51 65 
Western Auto Supply. 49 75 


Should General Motors and Chrysler 
become available in the low 40s and 
60s, respectively, I would regard them 
as excellent purchases. 

Of the lower-priced stocks in the 
above list, my favorites are Am. Air- 
lines, Blaw-Knox, Burroughs, Canadian 
Pacific, Int. Packers, International Tel. 
& Tel., National Supply, Paramount, 
and Radio. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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NAMES 





F. S. Washburn, a board member of 
American Cyanamid Co. and a di- 
rector of its Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, elected president of the firm’s 
Canadian subsidiary, North American 
Cyanamid, Ltd. 

Herbert M. Kaiser and Kenneth Col- 
lins; elected executive vice-presidents 
of Burlington Mills Corp. 

James A. Wooten, elected president 
and a director of United States Air- 
lines, Inc. 

W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

W. C. Newberg, appointed president 
of the Dodge Division of Chrysler 
Corp.; L. C. Purdy, appointed vice- 
president and general manager in 
charge of trucks of the Dodge Division; 
E. C. Quinn appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Chrysler 
Division and a board member of the 
division. 


H. Gordon Smith, elected executive 
vice-president of U.S. Rubber Co. 

Fortune Peter Ryan, elected presi- 
dent and a director of Royal Type- 
writer Co. 
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TWO ror $1 


1, Formula for short term swing 
trading in stocks and grains. 

2. The next four issues of “The 
Signal” featuring “The Stock 
in the Spotlight.” The Signal 
covers stocks, grains and 
cotton. 


Just clip and mail with $1 
fo cover costs 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 























ACT NOW! 


Special 5-Stock | 
Report, fill in 
coupon and mail 
NOW with $1! 


| Name ...... 
For your copy of | 4 yiress .... 


UNDERVALUED 


S crowra stocks 


New Products, Rising Earnings, Liberal 
Yo Yields Make These Attractive 


peom UNITED’S Master List of 391 companies with proven 
growth records are selected 5 stocks which promise far- 
better-than-average capital gains and well-secured yields of 5% 
to 8%. These companies have showed successive new peaks 
in earnings during each period of prosperity for the past 20 to 
40 years. Excellent growth prospects make these sl i appear 
definitely undervalued at current prices. They include: 


A stock at 19, 40% below 1946 high; earnings running 
double 1950. A company with over $40 million backlog 
of defense orders vs. sales of $27:3 million in ’50. A chemi- 
cal with 700 products; sells for only 25 as compared with 
45 in 1946. Another at 32 previously sold at 51 when 
earnings were well below present level. 


Like the “romance” Growth Stocks of the past 50 years—in autos, 
electricity, oils, chemicals, radio —these five sound, liberal-yielding 
stocks have growth potentials promising substantial capital gains. 


Yours with Months Trial Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 210 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 





















‘ "Special Growth 
STOCKS 


NOW RATED “BUY” 


A’ the result of a thorough search 
for the most outstanding growth 
situations in stocks today, we have 
uncovered eight dynamic oppor- 
tunities which we recommend. 


These companies appear in a 
unique position to move sharply 
forward in the ‘Secona Stage” 
bul: market rise to new high mar- 
ket levels which we are expecting 
as a consequence of infiationary 
forces now being unleashed. 


Federal spending -s likely to reach $50 billions 
by October With employment and consumer 
buying power at record levels, ably managed 
companies which are .n a position to develop 
new products or create new markets should 
offer striking profit possibilities to foresighted 
investors. 


8 Issues Favored for Capital 
Gains and Liberal 


Income Returns 


Though these eight stocks are all time-tested 
dividend-paying issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, they appear undervalued 
from the standpoint of appreciation prospects, 
finances, equities, and stock values, in addi 
tion to their “special situation” advantages. 


@ Our new 12-page Report entitled “Eight 
Unique Special Situations for Spectacular 
Growth in Income and Market Value’’, 
and priced at only $2, gives interesting 
facts and figures on each stock. te 
to share in the next market upsurge ~ 4 
mailing your name and address now wit 
this ad. No need to send the $2 now, for 
if you wish, we will send a bill later. 


SPEAR & STAFF, Inc., Depi,73,Babson Park, Mass 











Catch The 
Big Moves 
In Commodities! 


We tap all best sources of information . . . 
give you explicit trading advice on 8 com- 
modities based on consensus of leading 
commodity experts throughout nation. Send 
only $1 fer current outlook and 4 weeks’ 
trial subscription. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 


Dept. C3-141, 41-43 Crescent Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








How to Make a Killing ° ° ° 
in Wall Street 
and Keep It! 


presents in 

brisk and readable 

style a formula for 

amazing market gains. 

To get your copy just clip $1 to this ad. 
and mail to— 


Dept. 21, 225 Park Avenue 
MchAY New York 17, New York 
Leok fer “Expanding Your Income” 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Reasons for skepticism 


In 1951 the stock market has revealed 
a number of technical relationships that 
have not been so emphatically on dis- 
play in any other years since 1929. 
1951 is also providing a bank credit 
sequence reminiscent of 1929. 

Finally, a speculative enthusiasm for 
common stocks is developing such as 
has not been abroad in the land since 
the end of the New Era in 1929. 

To resist the contagion of this en- 
thusiasm I keep constantly in mind 
that the second major banking cycle 
since World War II may very well be 
in its late stages. Following World War 
I there were two major banking cycles 
before the second post-war depression 
developed between 1929 and 1932. 

The first cycle started in 1919 when 
commercial bank investments began to 
decline from a high in May. Top of 
the stock market was reached in No- 
vember, followed by the high of indus- 
trial activity in January-February, 1920, 
bank deposits in March, and wholesale 
commodity prices in May. Despite the 
declining trends in the stock market, in 
business activity and in commodity 
prices, bank loans continued to advance 
until October, 1920. 

In the second banking cycle follow- 
ing World War I, investments started 
to decline from a top in June, 1928. 
Commodity prices started a moderate 
decline from a September high. It was 
not until 1930 that the decline in com- 
modities became serious. 

After the high in the investment ac- 
count, the highest level in deposits 
prior to the stock’ market crash was 


in January, 1929. Industrial activity 
reached its high in June and remained 
around peak levels through July and 
August. From the time investment hold- 
ings started down until the top of the 
stock market, loans increased $1 billion, 
with another billion added during 
the three months of collapsing stock 
prices. 

The first major banking cycle follow- 
ing World War II started with a decline 
in the investment account from a rec- 
ord high in January, 1946. Although 
there appeared to be no economic rea- 
son for a decline in stock prices from 
1946 to 1949, it is interesting to note 
how the bank credit sequence worked 
out. The stock market started down 
from a May peak in 1946 and, despite 
record peacetime prosperity in 1947 
and 1948, proved unable to stage a 
sustained advance until a normal bank- 
ing cycle was completed. 

After the highs of the investment ac- 
count and the stock market were estab- 
lished in January and May, 1946, the 
peak of deposits was not reached ‘until 
January, 1948. Commodity prices made 
a high in August and industrial activity 
in October-November. The normal se 
quence was kept intact when an ad- 
vancing trend in bank loans, that had 
continued with only two months of de- 
cline in 80 months, reached a top in 
December, 1948. 

The decline in business activity ip 
1949 was held within the modest pro- 
portions of an inventory readjustment. 
By July the FRB index of industrial 
production had declined to 161, com- 
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pared with 195 in the previous October- 
November. The most important fact 
about this decline is that nobody at the 
end of 1948 expected it. In December, 
1948, a composite forecast made by 34 
economists showed that they expected 
the FRB index in June, 1949, to be 
192. Not a single one of these 34 econ- 
omists forecast a level as low as the 
actual figure for June, which was 169. 
This 1949 experience is one reason 
I am extremely skeptical about the cur- 
rent enthusiasm for higher levels in the 
stock market, industrial activity a 
commodity prices. ‘ 
The second post-war banking cycle 
started with a high in commercial bank 
investments in January, 1950. The high 
in bank deposits so far this year was 
$51.8 billion for the week of March 14. 
The high for wholesale commodity 
prices was 184.0 in March. The FRB 
index of production reached 223 in 
April and May. By July it had dropped 
more than seasonally expected to 213. 
As was the case in September, 1929, 
the stock market and bank loans are 
running all alone out in front. With this 
banking situation as a background for 
technical relationships similar to 1929, 
I would rather sell than buy the stocks 
which are making new highs in the 
tenth year of a major recovery. It took 
four years from June, 1928, before the 
deflation in the stock market was com- 
pleted. 
Some time between now and 1954 
common stocks should be available ex 
the enthusiasm currently in evidence. 


BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


22. SHouLD A BANKER RECOMMEND Mvu- 
TUAL Funps? In days when fixed-return 
equities and stashed cash whittle down 
trust funds, “Why not mutual funds?” a 
funder asks trust officers. Addressed to 
skeptical bankers, this booklet offers tight- 
reasoned arguments that should give in- 
vestors more solid food for thought than 
the usual promotion pabulum. 


23. NaTuRAL RuspBER AND You. There 
is still a lot of bounce in natural rubber, 
synthetics notwithstanding, says an indus- 
try research man. Story stretches back to 
discovery of rubber by the Indians before 
1500, snaps down hard on present mis- 
conceptions about the economics and po- 
litical implications of rubber production. 


24. Goop GovERNMENT AND A WoRLD 
AT PEacE. Too many businessmen who are 
jet-propulsion-minded in their jobs are 
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m= When the Stock Market Turns = 
be Prepared for Quick Action 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET” 
THIRD PRINTING - 80-page book - $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. A-!, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 























still horse-and-buggy thinkers about gov- 
ernment. So says a steel statesman. Politics 
too dirty to touch? “We can only have 
good government through good politics,” 
is the answer. A businessman’s catalog of 
things-to-do in making politics pay off for 
peace and national wellbeing. 
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THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


A factual study based upon the 
action of the market. 

Shows the next few months will be un- 

usually important, which information 

we believe all investors should possess. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 

SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 

If you have never tried this service, send 

only $5.00 for a two-month subscription. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service 
Dept. F-28, 30 Huntington Avenue, Beston 16, Mass. 
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A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 
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OIL 


CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
Price $1.00 per share 
























































Offering Circular may be ob- 
tained from your Investment 
| Dealer or the undersigned. 


AIGELTINGER 


Est.1938 @ & CO. 
Member Natl. Assn. Securities Dealers, Inc. 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. | 


iz Tel. BOwling Green 9-3530 
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WARRANTS 


In the Jast bull market, 1942-46, $500 in- 
vestments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri- 
Continental and R.K.O. Common Stock 
Warrants appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 
and $104,000 respectively. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 
most existing Warants of interest. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





THERE Is more speculative activity in 
stocks. The so-called “public” is more 
interested. That is revealed in expanded 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and in. the types of stocks in 
which more active trading is concen- 
trated. 

Many conservative institutions are 
buying less. 

They are not selling much on bal- 
ance; but the percentage of new money 
going into stocks has been cut back. 
Most of them operate on some kind of 
formula plan,’so they buy less as prices 
rise. 

Less investment buying and more 
speculative buying makes for a “differ- 
ent” type of market. 

It is more fun for the adventurous 
fellow who “dabbles in dogs,” and there 
is more money in it for the stock brok- 
ers. It is a little more difficult, however, 
for the careful investor who likes to 
buy values rather than prices. To be 
blunt about it, the irresponsible “tips” 
are more plentiful and the real bar- 
gains are scarcer. 

That does not mean that stocks are 
a sale. 

Probably prices are going still higher 
—and soon. Indeed, this enthusiastic 
part of the market may be the “best” 
part so far as price advances are con- 
cerned, particularly price advances in 
shares of marginal and less-known com- 
panies. 

Furthermore, the price area of gen- 
eral over-appraisal has not yet been 
reached; many stocks now are begin- 
ning to be adequately valued, however, 
and there are not so many absurdly 
undervalued issues. Because underval- 
uation has been so general (almost uni- 
versal) in late years, many people have 
forgotten that the stock market can be 
over-appreciative as well as under-ap- 
preciative. As noted in this column two 
weeks ago, if the public ever really 
“gets interested” in stocks, we could 
have quite a market. 

The public seems to be “getting in- 
terested.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to guess 
about mass psychology, in the stock 
market or anywhere else. It is foolish 
to be too sure about it, because about 
as soon as you think you know what 
the crowd is going to do, it often be- 
gins to do something else. 

With such a prudent hedge, I would 
like to suggest that we may see some 
5-million share days before the end of 
November, and that before the end of 
the year, the DJ Industrials may sell 
above 300 and the DJ Rails above 100. 
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Bargains becoming scarcer 


I would add that the low-priced spec. 
ulative stocks (the kind you don't 
“marry”) probably will go up faster 
than the DJ Industrials. 

What should be done about it? 

For the time being, I suggest sitting 
tight with stocks now held. 

If short-term (less than six months 
holdings) profits are any good to you 
in your respective tax bracket, probably 
you should buy some low-priced highly 
speculative stocks even now. If short- 
term profits are not any good to you 
in your tax brackets, you probably 
should leave them alone. 

When we get a few of those 5-mil- 
lion or 6-million-share days I am ex- 
pecting, you probably should do some 
selling—at least sell on balance. It might 
pay to expose yourself to a little capi- 
tal gains tax liability. It probably won't 
pay to get all steamed up about that 
time and do additional buying. 

Some of the stocks which appeal to 
me as possible vehicles for short-term 
profits are New York Central, Milwau- 
kee common and preferred, Cerro de 
Pasco, Miami Copper, Sherritt-Gordon, 
American Seating, Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing, Lockheed, Grumman, Pitts- 
ton, United Electric Coal, West Ken- 
tucky Coal, Radio, International Tele- 
phone, Pacific Western Oil, Interstate 
Department Stores, Gimbel Brothers, 
and most of the cheap metals. 

I would freeze on to the “growth” 
stocks I have been mentioning in this 
column, and not be tempted to sell 
them. I have in mind issues like Lincoln 
National Life Insurance, Dobeckmun, 
American Cyanamid, Cities Service, 


. Food Fair Stores, Minneapolis-Honey- 


well and Merck. Perhaps American 
Seating and Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting ought to be added to this list, 
although American Seating is more 
of a “special situation” than a pure 
“growth” stock. 

Incidentally, American Seating lately 
has been available around 45 or 46, 
which looks too low for a stock likely 
to show $6 a share or more earned this 
year, with the outlook equally good 
four or five years ahead. The 50-cent 
quarterly dividend is likely to be sup- 
plemented by a stock dividend of 10% 
or more in November and there might 
be a small cash extra in addition. This 
company makes seating for schools, 
churches and other places of public 
gathering. It is a beneficiary of increas- 
ing population, especially of the in- 
creased population of school children. 

Columbia Broadcasting is a television 
stock which has made little price prog- 
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ress lately. It seems to have established 
a strong price base, and to have over- 
reflected all the doubtful factors in the 
company’s outlook. It may be important 
to note that equipment for Columbia’s 
system is being manufactured by a 
number of “outside” companies, includ- 
ing Admiral; and also to observe that 
Columbia’s system now is in actual 
commercial operation. It is a pretty 
“sure thing” that Columbia will be one 
of the big factors in any kind of color 
broadcasting—and that’s a big growth 
industry. I would buy Columbia Broad- 
casting as an under-exploited stock. 
Just a few lines of “follow-up”: Do- 
beckmun’s earnings this year are being 
estimated at $4.50 to $4.80. .. . Halli- 
burton will have a dividend meeting 
during the first week of October and 
might increase the rate. . . . The period 
of “bad” Railroad Earnings probably 
ended with the August statements; and 
September and October results should 
be much better. . . . Lincoln National's 
acquisition of Reliance Life should add 
materially to this growth company’s 
earnings potential. . . . The discount at 
which U. S. Foil sells below Reynolds 
Metals remains about the same, about 
80%, and U. S. Foil B still is the cheap- 
er stock. . . . The coming “rights” on 
Aluminium Ltd. should be worth $3.75 
to $4 a share, but real long-pull inves- 
tors will exercise them rather than sell 
them. .. . Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern should be worth more if it wins the 
right to publish joint rates from Salt 
Lake to Denver. . . . Travelers Insur- 
ance is up about 80 points since rather 
assertively suggested in May. a 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





CORRECTION 


Under “Industry’s Industry” 
(Forses, Sept. 15, 1951), Reming- 
ton Rand’s second quarter figures 
were erroneously labeled as first half 
totals. The correct figures: 

1950 1951 
Sales 1st 

half.. $68,725,155 $112,590,386 
Net Ist 

half. 4,445,364 
Earned per 

common share. $0.92 $1.79 


8,726,281 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 


influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 

















October 1, 1951 














This announcement iz neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


244,500 Shares 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


$4.00 Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative and Without Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to 
subscribe to these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription War- 
rants expire at 3 P.M., New York City business time, on October 3, 1951. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $104 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters may offer 
shares of Convertible Second Preferred Stock at the prices and pursuant 
to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


September 19, 1951, 


Lehman Brothers 


























Annuities 


guaranteed by — 
Pomona College 





BS save taxes OF pay up to7% 
BF assure lifetime security 
ES” provide a memorial in 

your name 


Advantages found in no other invest- 
ment are offered you by the Pomona 
College annuity and life income plan. 

You save taxes because a sizable’ por- 
tion of the purchase price is considered 
a gift and part of the annual income is 
tax exempt. Ultimately, it serves to re- 
duce inheritance and estate taxes. 

LIFE INCOME WITH SAFETY 

It guarantees income with safety for 
the rest of your life. A firmly established 
college is the most permanent institu- 
tion known to mankind. Assets exceed- 
ing eleven million dollars are behind 
each agreement. 

In addition, it yields abundantly in 
personal satisfaction. You know now, 
while living, that you have 
established a fund that will 
bear your name permanently 
n ; 
Sicietnmesas ee 
write for this free PLANS 


booklet today. 1g 


POMONA COLLEGE 
Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California 


















62 Stocks With 
FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


Are you among the investors who recog- 
nize the advantage of owning common 
stocks in sound debt-free companies 
having neither bonds nor preferred 
stocks outstanding? Then don’t miss 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s study of “62 
Stocks With First Claim on Profits.” 


1900 STOCK REPORTS 
FREE WITH 
$2 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


To keep better posted on stock values, 

prospects and unusual investment op- 

portunities, send only $2 for all this: 

(a) Next § Weekly issues FINANCIAL WORLD, 
each containing 32 pages of vital investment 
data and advice; 

(b) 64-Page Monthly Stock Guide with ou 
RATINGS and condensed Reports on 1,900 
listed stocks; 


(c) “62 STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM ON 
PROFITS”: “Growth Stocks for Substantial 
Profits,” and “PLANNED PORTFOLIO TO 
YIELD $200.0 MONTHLY DIVIDENDS.” 


RETURN “AD” WITH $2.00 for all 
the above. Yearly rate $20, including 
ALSO (Free) 296-page 1951-Revised 
$5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK, 
Just Off the Press. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate + Potash + Fertilizer + Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Sept. 6, 1951, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
38th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share 


Both divdends are payable Sept. 28, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 17, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Rovan Treewrirer 
ComPANy, Ine. 


A dividend of 1%4%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1951, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1951 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
= ‘ eons on September 28, 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 
15, 1951, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
per value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 
at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 28, 1951. 













































































































































































September 12, D. H. COLLINS 
1951 Secretary 
——liemerescaean, A sree menses: i 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


204th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 






































The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 29, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 17, 1951.Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 7, 1951 











































































STOCK ANALYSIS 





THE DOW-JONES industrial stock index 
is at the highest point since early 1930. 
The next mark to reach is the lofty 
peak of 1929. 

The mere thought of it alarms those 
old enough to remember. 

Are stocks really that highP Are we 
living again in a fool’s paradise? 

We can measure the height of a 
mountain, and we can measure the 
depth of the seas. We can give accurate 
measures, accurate to the last inch, be- 
cause we have a reliable yardstick. But 
how to measure stock prices? What 
yardstick to use? 

We express the price of shares in 
dollars, and when prices rise to a point 
reached only in the fantastic days of 
"29, we take a deep breath—and worry. 

Yet, the yardstick isn’t the same. It 
is elastic. It doesn’t always mean the 
same thing. We can’t compare 1951 
and 1929 dollar prices. The dollars are 
not the same. 

But this is not the only flaw in a com- 
parison of today’s stock market with 
the market of the crazy boom period 
of 22 yéars ago. Corporations also have 
changed. Most of them are much big- 
ger, much stronger, and the prices of 
their stocks are much, much lower in 
relation to earnings, dividends, and as- 
set values. 

Also, let us not forget that scores of 
prominent stocks have long since sur- 
passed their ’29 high (DuPont sold at 
the equivalent of 57% and Standard Oil 
of N.J. at 37% in 1929) while others are 
an endless distance away. 

(National City Bank’s ’29 high was 
585 against 48 at present, and New 
York Central 256% against 19 now.) 

All these comparisons are danger- 
ously misleading, if not outright fal- 
lacious. The price of a stock is high 
only if it cannot be supported by the 
value it represents. “Values,” too, are 
intangibles to some extent, but the an- 
alyst is not entirely without guidance. 
So long as well-proven earning power 
supports adequate dividend yields, a 
stock is reasonably valued. Apply this 
yardstick to those incredible 1929 quo- 
tations, and we see what was wrong. 

Certainly, today’s prices are not as 
“cheap” as they were one or two years 
ago. In fact, some stocks are quite lib- 
erally appraised in the present market. 
After a rise such as we have experi- 
enced since the lows of 1949 it would 
be folly to throw caution to the wind, 
mortgage the homestead, and buy 
stocks indiscriminately on margin. 

Yet there are still plenty of good 





values available to investors seeking 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


How high is high? 


sound investments for income and long- 
range preservation of savings. 

Many such good values have been 
mentioned here. Many others can be 
added. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, for in- 
stance, represents good value for the 
investor's dollar. A minimum dividend 
of $3 for better than 6% return seems 
perfectly safe. The rapid growth of the 
company’s synthetic detergent business 
is converting it more and more into a 
chemical enterprise, thus lessening the 
effect of the violent price fluctuations 
in the fats and oil market which for- 
merly confined soap companies to 
the speculative category. Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet has paid dividends steadily 
for 56 years. Earnings for the 12 
months to June 30, 1951, were $6.27 a 
share, and $8.89 a share if earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries are included. The 
stock now sells around 49%. 

Investors continuously demand rec 
ommendations in the fabulously pros- 
perous oil industry. Among the me- 
dium-priced stocks which are still at- 
tractively priced, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia (now 41) and Lion Oil (now 
43) are recommended. Lion Oil plans 
to offer additional common stock to the 
public this month, which may provide 
a propitious buying opportunity. 

The American aircraft industry should 
go full blast for several years. Even a 
favorable conclusion of truce negotia- 
tions in Korea will not alter our deter- 
mination to attain an unchallengable 
leadership in airpower. No stock in any 
industry depending largely on govern- 
ment orders is suitable for investment, 
but many aircraft stocks are definitely 
attractive on a speculative basis. 

Among the better-grade issues is 
Lockheed (now 23%) whose indicated 
backlog is equal to seven times reported 
sales for the last 12 months. Somewhat 
more speculative is Northrop Aircraft, 
maker of the Air Force’s favorite all- 
weather jet interceptor plane, the Scor- 
pion. Because of Northrop’s small capi- 
talization, 1951-2 per share earnings 
will be large—between $4 and $5 even 
after maximum excess profits tax. The 
stock now sells around 15. 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 12, 195} 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 8, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 24, 
1951. The transfer books of the Com- 
pany will not close. 
J. B. McGEE, Treasurer. 








Forbes 
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EasTMAN Kopak ($425 million 
assets) easily walks off with top 
honors. A very colorful, extremely 
well-documented report sets a high 
mark for any company to shoot for. 
Charts and tables simplify matters 
for the reader, while the lavish pic- 
torial treatment lends zest to the 
reading. Sections covering employ- 
ees, research, products, finance are 


EASTMAN’S REPORT: on top 















FORBES RATES 





ANNUAL REPORTS: the chemical industry — 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY RATINGS 


meaty, informative. 
Tying for second 


General 


Presenta- Finan- Infor- 
are Mo nsanto Company tion cial Data mation Final 
($221 million as- jr Reduction .......... 80 80 85 82 
sets) and Koppers Allied Chemical ........ 70 75 70 72 
($122 million as- some Cyanamid .... b-- >. } js. 
Oe RR ae 
sets). Both compa- pinot orn 85 90 90 88 
nies turn in an €X-  Fastman Kodak ........ 95 90 90 92 
cellent job, tell the Hercules .............. 80 80 85 82 
investor what he i Hee MH - - be 
a COOM wcccccccccce 
ome fe age ES re 90 90 90 90 
’ < Union Carbide ......... 80 80 85 82 
adequate treat- 
ment of charts and pictures, both Air Reduction ($107 million 


reports make the year’s results look 
attractive. 


Du Pont’s ($1.9 billion assets) is 
more restrained pictorially, but the 
basic facts and figures are all there. 
A thorough understanding of cor- 
porate operations is gained from this 
pocket-sized book. Dow ($3827 mil- 
lion assets) also turns in a creditable 
performance, with charts supporting 
perhaps too brief a narrative. Union 
Carbide ($869 million assets) avoids 
pictures (it does have an attractive 
accompanying brochure on products 
and processes), as well as charts, 
addition of which would do much 
to liven its presentation, aid reader 
understanding. 


assets) presents a fairly balanced 
recital of stewardship. Would gain 
background if comparative statistics 
for ten years were included. Hercu- 
les ($106 million assets) is up to 
its usual standard, with a fine 25- 
year statistical review, and a good 
departmental roundup. Mathieson 
($137 million assets) reports in a 
more conservative manner, could 
improve with graphic aids. 


Allied Chemical ($659 million 
assets) and American Cyanamid 
($325 million assets) adopt a rather 
conventional approach to presenta- 
tion. Charts to highlight text, as well 
as pictures to liven contents, would 
be an asset. 








ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Profit Sharing for Wage Earners 
and Executives 

A sound and well documented dis- 
section of 126 profit-sharing plans from 
pro and con viewpoints. Included in 
this package is another plan (in case 
profit-sharing is not feasible) for afford- 
ing unemployment, disability, retire- 
ment benefits (Bryce Stewart and Wal- 
ter Couper; Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, New York, $2). 


Company Procedural Manual 
on Equipment Analysis 

This has a lot of ideas on how to 
speed up production, expand efficiently, 
get the most and best out of plant 
equipment on hand. There are even 
sample forms to help you analyze your 
facilities and operation more _intelli- 
gently (William Kelly & Co., 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, $5). 


When Does Title Pass 

Aimed at those who have important 
contact with mercantile transactions, 
the book takes up all types of sales, 
bailments, goods on consignment. 
Theme: transfer of title to personal 
Property from shipper to consignee and 


October 1, 1951 








which has risk of loss or damage. in- 
cident to transportation. Nearly 500 
cases are cited along with illustration 
of rule of law involved (by Thomas 
G. Bugan; Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, $6.50). 


Sales Management 

Today’s sales VP operates in an area 
of product planning, market investiga- 
tion and testing, advertising and sales 
promotion, price determination, and 
other fields. The book deals with all 
managerial aspects, especially stresses 
importance of research (by D. M. 
Phelps; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi- 
cago, $7.35). 


The Salesman’s Treasury 

Advice from and anecdotes’ about 
history's most famous salesmen: P. T. 
Barnum, John Wanamaker, Sears, 
Wrigley, Henry Kaiser, the Fuller 
Brush Man, John D. Rockefeller, the 
Good Humor Man. “Sellers” of ideas 
are also included: Patrick Henry, Dan- 
iel Webster, Winston Churchill (Ed. 
by Lawrence Lariar; Crown Pub., New 
York, N. Y., $3.50). 
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GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
Common Stock payable October 25, 1951 
to stock of record October 1, 1951. 


A. H. STONESTREET, 
Secretary 


























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 143 


The Board of Directors on September 
12, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 21, 
1951. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 




















'f You Have 7100 


or More to Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovel 
homes, put children through ed 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn’t due to 
luck. These investors studied and 
studied the stock market .. . 
evaluated its risks . . . delved into 
its secrets; unlocked much of its 
mystery ... learned the methods 
of successful investors. Soon they 
used these very same methods 
themselves . . . with excellent 
results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Not so long 
ago, International Paper common 
stock sold at $4.25. Now it's $57 
after a two-for-one split. Thus a 
$425 investment grew to $11,400; 
this year paid cash dividends at 
the rate of $600, plus stock divi- 
dend. Those who early invested 
even modest amounts in General 
Motors became so wealthy they 
need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 
Take the famous FORBES Stock 


Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by 
step in 14 easy lessons to com- 
plete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, publisher of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 


Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Company, this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can make 


money for YOU. 








A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Bulidiog Through Stock Trading. stock Profit vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 
lowed b: How to Set Up Sound Investment Program. Safety Reserve 

Reserves Outright Ownership vs. Margin Tr ing. Principle of Diversification. “‘Your Financial inventory 
Guide’ a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial tien. Exarlaes “lad Getting 
Acauainted with Your be ~ M [ese (illustrated samples) 3 (b) Charting Dow-Jones industrial 
Averages, U. S. Steel, ete. paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall chart of 
“Business & Security Trends il 


2. How Securities Markets Function. the securities Exchanges. uur the Geant Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set- vp # Typical 
Brokerage Firm. Tracing a Typical Stock arket Transaction. Handling a wifi Order. 0 

Stock Orders and How to Use Them. Complete List 4 il. Symbols of Stocks greases or N.Y. _— Exch. 
Exercises: (a) Review of Chart Assignment of Lesson One; (b) Charting Penn. R. Anaconda, Am er. Can, 
Atchison, Consol. Edison h paper supplied) ; roy Supplementary. Reading Nietarlal supplied ; The 
Nation’s: Market Place.” acts You Should Know About Security & Commodity Exchanges. : 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. Factors JaRugoeing Lnvesters’ Emo- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; immediate Trends; the Mater 3 Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market T B Cc Detecting Changes in Business 
Cycle and Stock Cycle. Business Indicators as Market Signals. Figuse to Check Production, Distribution, 
General Business, Financial, ey Al Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Basleses * ‘Backlogs’’ 
as Clue to Stock Market. ‘Other Factors. Watch for Ceseer Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
en Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking Business Indicators and 
Watching Typical Political and International Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonde—snetr ~ Adventnges and Limitations. proat potentials. 
Buying for income. Timing Purchases. Effect of M me 4 Preferreds for gt ion. Various 
LL ah Accumulative vs. seat ay my = Participatin and Senior and junior Preferreds 

| Features. Buying Preferreds for D Five Guiee Guide Pecks on Buying Preferred Shares. Don’t 
Overlook Bonds. Types of Bonds—Type of ~aL "Quality; Maturity; Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral issues; Equipment Trust Bonds and Convertible Bonds. How Average Investor or Trader 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When to Buy Bonds. vewe Bond Market as Stock Barometer. 
Exercises: Practical Problems on Investing in Preferred Stocks. onds: ‘‘Charting Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied.) 





5. saterproting the Market Action. itew to “Read” the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi- 
eators; (1) Volume of ens: (2) “Breadth” of Market—Guiding Principles for eye i ng 
3) Aetion of Major Stock Groups—Value of Spotting Important ‘‘Turning Points’; (4) A of “New 

Market—Most Useful in Warning of Coming Trends. How to Detect Shift frem Bear te Bull 
Market. Unmistakable Signs Which Announce Important Reversal of Trend. How to Detect Start a Bull 
Market. Signals to Watch: The Return of Market Decline; Increasing Resistance to Bad News; Action of 
“Barometric” Stocks; Low Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How to Tell Start of Vigerous Bear 
ose from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability te Interpret Market's 
ctions. 


6. Protecting Yourself Agstnet Bear Markets. Alternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start Violently. Signs Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market A A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken Place; (2) Large Publie™ Participation; (3) ‘“‘Room’’ Atmosp (4)_ New ———_— Security 
Flotations; (5) Stock and Bond Yield; (6) Stock Splits, Stock Dividends: (7) Divergent Greup Action; 
(8) Collapse of Some important Groups; (9) Market Resistant to Good News; (10) Velume Fading on 
Advances; (11) Feeble Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large a a ~* aS) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declinin Mos s."’ Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. Rail & 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test ive You Practice in Technical Stock Market Avalysis. 


7. Reading Market Patterns. Current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. | Vertieal, Line vs. Point 
and Figure. hat Ascending or Descending ‘‘Tops’”’ and ‘‘Bottoms’’ Mean. oF Acoumulation’’ 
Areas Portend. What ‘‘Resistance”’ or ‘‘Disposition’’ Areas Indicate. How 7 Detect the ‘‘Trading Markets.” 
What ‘“‘Break-away’’ Gaps Mean—(illustrated with graphic, clear-cut Charts). The Dew Theory—A dvantages os 
and Limitations. Essentials of Dow Theory. Dow Th aery Confirmations. A Study of Best “Confirmation 
Point (with illustrated chart). Defects of Dow Theo Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment to Test and 
Determine Your Ability to Recognize Significant M Patterns; (b) Checking Up on Charts Student 
Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. investing vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for + investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) ‘“‘Growth’’ Potentials; (3) Status of Company; (4) M hich May 
Affect Company’s Future—Earning Power Behind Common Stock; (5) Dividend Record; ‘o,. 4-t"4 
Ratio; (7) Book Value; (8) “Historical’’ Price Record; (9) Evaluating Management. How te se Corpora- 
tion’s Income Statement and Balance Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of AK, “ost income 
and dividends and condensed, consolidated balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises: 
et Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific a for Investment, for Ling at: Supplementary Material— 
art of ‘‘Long Term’’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch.—N. Y. Curb Exch. 


9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. Bear markets inevitable. Wateh te or Bear Market 





oe s. What te De If You Get Caught in the Break. Watch for Secondary Rally ‘ ~—y 
d Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short Selling Works. Covering the Short ~% Timing ‘Shor Sale. 

Selling Against the Box—a Safe Method of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to ng. Making 

Money in a Declining Market. Selling High and Buying Low. Use of Credit in Short Selling. ‘Exercises: 


Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit in a Bear Market. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. ‘investigate, then invest.” Where to Obtain Infor- 
mation, Principal Sources. What Investment Services Offer. age to Use investment Manuals and Source 
Books. How to Read an Annual Re Business and Economie Reports. Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 
ment Information. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinent information. 


11. Reading the Financial Pegs. What to Look For: (1) The Stock Market; (2) Over-the- 
Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises: 
Specific Information to Cheek in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your investment Policy. 


12. Stock Rights—What They Are—What to Do With Them. caiculating the Value of 
Rights. The Mathematical System for Figuring festa Value. A Second Method of ae Value 
of Rights. The Formula Method. What to Do With Your ‘Rights.’ Alternative to Sellin im e of 
Acting Promptly. Logical Time to Sell. Stock Analysis Guide. Exercises: Specific Practical Problems on 
How to Exercise Stock Rights. 


13. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. 26 time-tested Wail Street Axioms. Nine 
Significant Golden Rules of Wall Street. Glossary of Stock Market Terms. 


14. Answers to Student Problems. Detailed Answers to Specific Questions Asked Most Often 
by Students of the Stock Market Course. 





How To Make Money| | 











Packed With 
Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth, 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting | 
charting and _ financial 
methods now in’ successful 
use. 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of stu- 
dents, now, all 14 lessons 
are sent at once. Thus 
YOU can set your own 
pace. At the end of each 
lesson you will find prac- 
tical assignments and spe- 
cific exercises. These de- 
velop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success. You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 





Make MORE Money 





HUNDREDS of PAGES of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 
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Only 
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Hundreds of purchasers have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the plete 14-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $24.50 (only $1.75 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move quickly this whele 
$100 course is yours for just 
$24.50—a cool saving ef mere 
than 75%. If wot satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 

Time and money have, been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman’s 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth 
of valuable investment tech- 
niques and all the supplemen- 
tary tools and material is 
yours for the mere pittance 
of $1.75 per lesson. Fill out 
coupon. Get it in the mail 
quickly. You will receive 
FREE copy of “15 Mistakes 
Most Investors Make That 
Deprive Them of Profits’ for 
your permanent use. 
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MISTAKES 
Most inves- 


“15 tors Make 


That Deprive Them 
of Profits" 


Based on the experiences 
of thousands of people in 
every walk of life, this ex- 
tremely valuable guide is 
yours to use FREE. It 
should help you avoid 
commonly made errors. / 
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THOUGHTS 





The hinge of fate has made this na- 
tion leader in the struggle for the op- 
pressed wherever darkness has fallen 
and the light of liberty has gone out. 
. . . So live, therefore, and so perform 
your part that free men across the fu- 
ture years will look back and say, 
“Here was a generation that did not 
seek security, but looked for oppor- 
tunity.” — W. Norwoop BRIGANCE. 


Despotism may govern without faith, 
but Liberty cannot.—Dre TocQuEvILLe. 


Honor is a chain with many links. 
It leads from the simplest transactions 
. On up to international treaties in- 
volving the lives of millions of people. 
If we want to stay civilized, then each 
of us has the job of keeping that chain 
unbroken. For staying civilized, in the 
last analysis, depends on making prom- 

ises—and keeping them. 
—Puiir D. REEp. 


Basically, the problem of manage- 
ment is to produce more goods and 
services for satisfying people’s wants at 
prices more people can afford to pay. 

—Paut GARRETT. 


It usually doesn’t take long for a 
man with push to pass the man with a 
pull. —TuHe GILCRAFTER. 


The revelation of thought takes man 
out of servitude into freedom. 
—EMERSON. 


There is an old fable about a dog 
that boasted of his ability as a runner. 
One day he chased a rabbit, but failed 
to catch it. The other dogs ridiculed 
him. He retorted, “Remember, the rab- 
bit was running for his life, and I was 
running only for the fun of catching 
him.” Success in life depends on the 
motive. If you are in the race merely 
for the fun of it or a meal ticket, you 
will not put the same energy into your 
running as you will if your ambition is 
deeper and more serious. 

—SPEAKERS MAGAZINE. 


Each man should cut a niche for 
himself—not chisel it. —Tue SIGN. 


Unless a man has trained himself for 
his chance, the chance will only make 
him ridiculous. A great occasion is 
worth to a man exactly what his ante- 
cedents have enabled him to make of 
it. —W. MATTHEWs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Men of strong minds and who think 
for themselves, should not be discour- 
aged on finding occasionally that some 
of their best ideas have been antici- 
pated by former writers; they will 
neither anathematize others nor despair 
themselves. They will rather go on 
discovering things before discovered, 
until they are rewarded with a land 
hitherto unknown, an empire indisput- 
ably their own, both by right of con- 
quest and of discovery. —COoLTOoN. 


Study the past if you would divine 
the future. —ConFUCIUs. 


Peace does not dwell in outward 
things, but within the soul; we may 
preserve it in the midst of the bitterest 
pain, if our will remain firm and sub- 
missive. Peace in this life springs from 
acquiescence, not in an exemption 
from suffering. —FENELON. 


Nothing is so hard, but search will 
find it out. —HERRICK. 


Under our institutions each individ- 
ual is born to sovereignty. Whatever 
he may adopt as a means of livelihood, 
his real business is serving his country. 
He cannot hold himself above his fel- 
low men. The greatest place of com- 
mand is really the place of obedience, 
and the greatest place of honor is really 
the place of service. 

—Carvin CooLmce. 


So long as a man still has inspira- 
tion and the will to go on, he still 
exemplifies youth. 

—Dr. Maurice J. Lewi. 


The habit of being uniformly con- 
siderate toward others will bring in- 
creased happiness to you. As you put 
into practice the qualities of patience, 
punctuality, sincerity and solicitude, 
you will have a better opinion of the 
world about you. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The salesman who thinks that his 
first duty is selling is absolutely wrong. 
Selling is only one cf the two important _ 
things a salesman is supposed to do- 
and it is not the more important of the 
two. The salesman’s first duty is to 
make friends for his house. 

—E. M. STATLER. 






One of the pleasantest things in the 
world is going on a journey; but I like 
to go by myself. —Witu1am Hazirrr. 







Anger is a Wind which blows out the 
lamp of the mind. 
—SUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 













The road to happiness lies in two 
simple principles: find what it is that 
interests you and that you can do well, 
and when you find it put your whole 
soul into it—every bit of energy and 
ambition and natural ability you have. 

-Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, III. 


































Weigh not so much what men assert, 
as what they prove. Truth is simple. 
and naked, and needs not invention to 
apparel her comeliness. 

—Sim P. Swnev. 







It is only when men associate with 
the wicked with the desire and pur 
pose of doing them good, that they can 
rely upon the protection of God to pre- 
serve them from contamination. 

—C. Hopes. 









My idea of an agreeable person is 4 
person who agrees with me. 
—BENJAMIN DisRAELI. 







There are souls in this world which 
have the gift of finding joy everywhere 
and of leaving it behind them when 
they go. —FABER. 








Unprogressiveness . . . is usually a 
function of wrong thinking rather than 
age. Inflexibility of mind and resistance 
to “new ideas” crop up among the 
young as well as the old. To progress, 
one must be mentally alert and striving 
for self-improvement. 







—ALBERT JOHNSON. § 












More than 3,000 selected “T; hts” 
are le in a 544-page book. 
Regular editions, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 



















If my people, which are called by my 
A Tex ft a name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
ak te he Sie and seek my face, and turn from their 
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heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their od 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 












For several years this space has been used to tell 
how Revere has collaborated with its customers, to 
mutual benefit. Now we want to talk about the way 
our customers can help us, again to mutual benefit. 





























- The subject is scrap. This is so important that a 
y 
i goodly number of Revere men, salesmen and others, 
le have been assigned to urge customers to ship back 
, to our mills the scrap generated from our mill prod- 
1 ucts, such as sheet and strip, rod and bar, tube, 
plate, and so on. Probably few people realize it, 
rt, but the copper and brass industry obtains about 
m4 30% of its metal requirements 
from scrap. In these days when 
i. copper is in such short supply, 
+h the importance of adequate sup- 
1: plies of scrap is greater than 
an ever. We need scrap, our indus- 
' try needs scrap, our country 
cE. needs it promptly. 
Scrap comes from many dif- 
s ferent sources, and in varying 
oI. amounts. A company making 
screw-machine products may 
na find that the finished parts 
ea weigh only about 50% as much 
ER. as the original bar or rod. The turnings are valu- 
able, and should be sold back to the mill. Firms 
& who stamp parts out of strip have been mate- 
nce rially helped in many cases by the Revere Tech- 
the nical Advisory Service, which delights in working 
a out specifications as to dimensions in order to 
minimize the weight of trimmings; nevertheless, 
SON. such manufacturing operations inevitably produce 
scrap. Revere needs it. Only by obtaining scrap 
- can Revere, along with the other companies in the 
k. copper and brass business, do the utmost possible 
n, 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS, INCORPORATED 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 





in filling orders. You see, scrap helps us help you. 

In seeking copper and brass scrap we cannot ap- 
peal to the general public, nor, for that matter, to 
the small businesses, important though they are, 
which have only a few hundred pounds or so to dis- 
pose of at a time. Scrap in small amounts is taken 
by dealers, who perform a valuable service in col- 
lecting and sorting it, and making it available in 
large quantities to the mills. Revere, which ships 
large tonnages of mill products to important manu- 
facturers, seeks from them in return the scrap that 
is generated, which runs into 
big figures of segregated or 
classified scrap, ready to be 
melted down and processed so 
that more tons of finished mill 
products can be provided. 

So Revere, in your own inter- 
est, urges you to give some ex- 
tra thought to the matter of 
scrap. The more you can help 
us in this respect, the more we 
can help you. When a Revere 
salesman calls and inquires 
about scrap, may we ask you to 
give him your cooperation? In fact, we would like 
to say that it would be in your own interest to 
give special thought at this time to all kinds of 
scrap. No matter what materials you buy, the 
chances are that some portions of them, whether 
trimmings or rejects, do not find their way into 
your finished products. Let’s all see that every- 
thing that can be re-used or re-processed is turned 
back quickly into the appropriate channels and 
thus returned to our national sources of supply, 
for the protection of us all. 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: : 
230 Park Avenue, New Yori 17, N. Y. 

















JOSEPH PRIESTLEY (1733-1804). 


Of candles and chemistry... 


Less than 209 years ago, in a gloomy 
laboratory in England, Joseph Priestley, 
the “‘father of modern chemistry,” dis- 
covered oxygen with the aid of a sealed 
glass and a candle. 

Today—in the age of atomic energy— 
chemistry has come a long way. But 
America’s greatest progress began little 
more than a generation ago. 

During World War I, it became pain- 
fully obvious that we had been too long 
dependent on Europe for dyes, phar- 
maceuticals, intermediates—and indeed, 
even for many basic chemicals. 

Clearly, America needed to become 


more self-sufficient in the whole field of 
chemistry. 

It was with this in mind that Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation was 
formed, in 1920, through the consoli- 
dation of these five companies: 

The Barrett Company 
General Chemical Company 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc. 
Semet-Solvay Company 
The Solvay Process Company 
By integrating the production of these 
companies, Allied has: helped ‘med 
iy U | 
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become self-sufficient in the chemical ‘ 


needed for virtually every basic indust 
in America. 

Since 1920, Allied has built a world-wi 
reputation for quality products, andc 
tributed importantly to the odvenil 
American chemistry through rese 
and improved manufacturing techniq 

In today’s atomic age, Allied’s i 


> 


grated production will stand America i 


better stead than ever—by providing 


dependable source of supply for bh 
chemicals to meet constantly growi 
civilian needs . . . and for the succe 
Gee of our American way of life. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
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Chemicals, ‘Coal-tar 

x Products, Buijding 
* and Paving Materials, 
\Mesins, Plasticizers, 
Berfilizer Materials. 
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Dyestuffs, Food Colors, 
Intermediates, Phar- 
maceuticals, Textile 
Dyeing Assistants, 
Synthetic Detergents. 


Acids, Alums, Sodi- 
um Compounds, In- 
secticides, Fine and 
Reagent Chemicals. 


ucts, Coal, Wilputte 


Coke-ovens. 





